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you welcome to Indonesia. On behalf of the people and 

Government of Indonesia—your hosts—I beg your under- 
standing and forbearance if some circumstances in our country 
do not meet your expectations. We have done our best to 
make your stay amongst us a memorable one for both our 
guests and your hosts. We hope that the warmth of our 
welcome will compensate for whatever material shortcomings 
there may be. 

As I survey this Hall and the distinguished guests gathered 
here, my heart is filled with emotion. This is the first inter- 
continental conference of colored peoples in the history of 
mankind. I am proud that my country is your host, and happy 
that you were able to accept the invitation extended by the five 
sponsoring countries. But I also cannot restrain feelings of 
sadness when I recall the tribulations through which many of 
our peoples so recently passed. Tribulations which exacted a 
heavy toll in life, in material things and in things of the spirit. 
I recognize that we have gathered here today as a result of 
sacrifices. Sacrifices made by our forefathers and by peoples 
of our own and of younger generations. For me this Hall 
is filled with and contains the undying, indomitable and in- 
vincible spirit of those who went before us. Their struggle and 
their sacrifice paved the way for this meeting. 

It is a new departure in the history of the world that leaders 
of Asian and African peoples can meet together in their own 
countries and deliberate upon matters of common concern. 
I recall, in this connection, the conference of the “League 
Against Imperialism and Colonialism,” which was held in 
Brussels almost thirty years ago. At that conference, many 
distinguished delegates who are present here today met to dis- 
cuss their fight for independence. But that was a meeting 
place thousands of miles away, amidst foreign people, in a 
foreign country, and in a foreign continent. It wasn’t as- 
sembled there by choice, but by necessity. The contrast today 
is great. Our nations and countries are no longer colonies. 
Now we are free, sovereign and independent. We are again 
masters in our own house. We don’t need to go to other con- 
tinents to confer together. 


if IS my great honor and privilege on this historic day to bid 


My thoughts are not, however, wholly on the honour which - 
is Indonesia’s today. My mind is in part darkened by other 
considerations. You have not gathered together in a world of 
peace and unity and cooperation. Great chasms yawn between 
nations and groups within nations. Our unhappy world is 
torn and tortured, and peoples of all countries walk in fear 
lest, through no fault of their own, dogs of war are unchained 
once again. The burden resting upon the delegates is not a 
light one, for I know that questions of life or death of hu- 
manity itself must be on your minds, as they are on mine. 
And the nations of Asia and Africa cannot, even if they so 
wished, avoid doing their part in finding solutions to these 
problems. 


For many generations our peoples were the voiceless ones in 
the world, disregarded and living in poverty and humiliation. 
Then our nations demanded—nay fought—for independence 
and achieved independence, and with that independence came 
responsibility. But we do not regret that. In 1945, the first 
year of our national revolution, we of Indonesia were con- 
fronted with the question of what we were going to do with 
our independence when it was finally attained and secured— 
we never questioned that it would be attained and secured. 
We knew how to oppose and to destroy. But then we were 
suddenly confronted with the necessity of giving content and 
meaning to our independence. Not material content and 
meaning only, but also ethical and moral content; for inde- 
pendence without ethics and without morality would be indeed 
a poor imitation of what we sought. 


How terrifically dynamic is our time! I recall that several 
years ago I made a public statement on imperialism, which I 
called the “Lifeline of Imperialism.” This line runs from the 
Strait of Gibraltar through the Mediterranean, Suez Canal, 
Red Sea, Indian Ocean, South China Sea and the Sea of Japan. 
For most of that enormous distance, territories on both sides 
of this lifeline were colonies, and peoples were unfree and 
their futures were mortgaged to an alien system. Along that 
lifeline was pumped the life blood of colonialism. 
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PRESIDENT SOEKARNO 


Today, there are gathered together in this Hall the leaders of 
those same peoples. They are no longer victims of colonialism; 
no longer tools of others and playthings of forces which they 
cannot influence. Today you are the representatives of free 
peoples. Yes, there has indeed been a “storm over Asia’ and 
over Africa too. 

In the last fifty years there have been more developments and 
more material progress than in the previous five hundred years. 
Man has learned to control many of the scourges which once 
threatened him. But has man’s political skill marched hand- 
in-hand with his technical and scientific skill? The answer is 
“no.” The political skill of man has been far outstripped by 
his technical skill, and what he has made he cannot be sure 
of controlling. The result of this is fear and man gasps for 
safety and morality. Perhaps now in the history of world 
society, governments and statesmanship need to be based upon 
the highest code of morality and ethics. And in political terms, 
what is the highest code of morality? It is the subordination 
of everything to the well-being of mankind. Many who are in 
places of high power think, rather, of controlling the world. 

Man today is corroded and made bitter by fear. Fear of the 
future, fear of the hydrogen bomb, fear of ideologies. In your 
deliberations, don’t be guided by these fears, but be guided by 
hopes and determination, be guided by ideals and, yes, be 
guided by dreams. We come from many different nations, 
different social backgrounds and cultural patterns, etc. But 
what does that matter? Mankind is united or divided by con- 
siderations other than these. Conflict comes not from variety 
of skins nor from variety of religion, but from variety of 
desires. All of us are united by more important things than 
those which superficially divide us. We are united by a com- 
mon detestation of colonialism in whatever form it appears, 
by a common detestation of racialism and a common determina- 
tion to preserve and to stabilize peace in the world. I freely 
confess that as regards these aims, I am not disinterested or 
driven by purely impersonal motives. 

How is it possible to be disinterested about colonialism? 
For us, colonialism is not something far off and distant. We 
have known it in all its ruthlessness and we have seen the 
immense human wastage it causes, the poverty it causes and 
the heritage it leaves behind when it is eventually and re- 
luctantly driven out by the inevitable march of history. We 
have experienced all this. We cannot yet say that all parts of 
our countries are already free. No peoples can feel themselves 
free so long as a part of their motherland is unfree. There is 
no such thing as being half free, as there is no such thing 
as being half alive. We are often told ‘‘colonialism is dead.” 
How can we say it is dead so long as vast areas of Asia and 
Africa are unfree. Colonialism also has its modern dress in the 
form of economic control, intellectual control and actual 
physical control by a small but alien community within a na- 
tion. Wherever, whenever and however it appears, colonialism 
is an evil thing and one which must be eradicated from the 
earth! 

The battle against colonialism has been a long one, and do 
you know that today is a famous anniversary in that battle? 
On April 18th, 1775, Paul Revere rode at midnight through 
the New England countryside warning of the approach of the 
British troops and the opening of the American war of Inde- 
pendence, the first successful anti-colonial war in history. 
About this midnight ride, the poet Longfellow wrote: ‘A cry 
of defiance and note of fear, a voice in the darkness, a knock 
at the door, and a word that shall echo for evermore.” Yes, 
it shall echo for evermore. But remember that the battle which 
began 180 years ago is not yet completely won. Therefore, I 
am not disinterested when I speak of the fight against colon- 
ialism. 
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Nor am I disinterested when I speak of the battle for peace. 
Not so very long ago we argued that peace was necessary for 
us because an outbreak of fighting in our part of the world 
would imperil our precious independence, so recently won at 
such a great cost. Today, the picture is more black. War would 
not only mean a threat to our independence, it may mean the 
end of civilization and even of human life. No task is more 
urgent than that of preserving peace. Otherwise, the rebuilding 
and upbuilding of our countries will have little meaning. Our 
revolutions will not be allowed to run their course. What can 
we do? The peoples of Asia and Africa wield little poe 
power. Even their economic strength is dispersed and slight. 
We cannot indulge in power politics. Diplomacy for us is not 
a matter of the big stick. Our statesmen, by and large, are not 
backed up with serried ranks of jet bombers. 

What can we do? We can do much! We can inject the 
voice of reason into world affairs and mobilize all the spiritual, 
all the moral, all the political strength of Asia and Africa on 
the side of peace. Asia and Africa 1,400,000 strong—far more 
than half of the human population—can mobilize what I have 
called the moral voice of nations in favour of peace. We can 
demonstrate to the minority of the world, which lives on other 
continents, that we, the majority, are for peace, not for war. 
In this struggle, some success has already been scored. I think 
it is generally recognized that the activities of the five Pre- 
miers of the sponsoring countries had a not unimportant role 
to play in ending the fighting in Indo-China. The peoples of 
Asia raised their voices and the world listened. It was no 
small victory and no negligible precedent. Why were these 
five successful? Was it because they were Asians? Maybe that 
is part of the answer, for the conflagration was on their door- 
step. But I think that those five Premiers brought a fresh ap- 
proach to bear on the problem. They were not seeking advan- 
tage for their own countries. 

The days are now long past when the future of Asia can be 
settled by other and distant peoples. However, splendid isola- 
tion may once have been possible; it is no longer. As I survey 
this Hall, my thoughts go back to another conference of 
Asian peoples. In the beginning of 1949, my country was for 
a second time since our proclamation of independence engaged 
in a life and death struggle. Issues were being decided not in 
the conference chamber, but on the battlefield. Our envoys 
then were rifles and cannon and bombs and grenades and 
bamboo spears. We were blockaded physically and intellectu- 
ally. It was at that sad but glorious moment in our national 
history that our good neighbour India convened a conference 
of Asian and African nations in New Delhi to protest against 
the injustice committed against Indonesia and to give support 
to our struggle. The intellectual blockade was broken. Our 
delegates flew to New Delhi and learned at first hand of the 
massive support which was being given to our struggle for na- 
tional existence. We were given fresh courage then to press 
our struggle onwards to its final successful conclusion. Per- 
haps in some ways the Conference which has assembled here 
today has some roots in that manifestation of Asian-African 
solidarity six years ago. However that may be, the fact re- 
mains that everyone of you bears a heavy responsibility and 
I pray to God that that responsibility will be discharged with 
covrage and wisdom. 

Let this Conference be a great success. In the spirit of 
diversity that exists amcng its participants—let this Conference 
be a great success. Yes, there is diversity among us. Small! and 
great nations are represented here, with people professing 
almost every religion under the sun—Buddahism, Islam, 
Christianity, Shintoism and other. We encounter here almost 
every political faith—democracy, monarchism, theocracy, with 
innumerable variants. And practically every economic doctrine 
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has its representative in this Hall—marhaenism, socialism, 
capitalism, communism—in al! their manifold variations and 
combinations. But what harm is there in diversity, when there 
is unity in desire? It is a Brotherhood Conference, not an 
Islamic nor a Christian nor a Buddhist Conference. It is not 
a meeting of Malayans nor of Arabs nor one of Indo-Aryan 
stock. Neither is it an exclusive club or a bloc which seeks to 
propose any other bloc. Rather it is a body of enlightened, 
tolerant, opinion, which seeks to impress on the world that all 
men and all countries have their place under the sun—to im- 
press on the world that it is possible too live together, meet 
together, speak to each other without losing one’s individual 
identity; and yet to contribute to the general understanding of 
matters of common concern and to develop a true conscious- 
ness of the interdependence of men and nations for their 
well-being and survival on earth. 

Religion is of dominating importance, particularly in this 
part of the world. There are perhaps more religions here than 
in other regions of the globe. But again, each of our countries 
is true to its religion, has its own history, its own individuality, 
its own “raison d’etre’’, its special pride in its own beliefs, its 
own mission and its special truths which it desires to propa- 
gate. But unless we realize that all great religions are one in 
their message of tolerance and in their insistence on the ob- 
servance of the principle of ‘‘live and let live’, unless the 
followers of each religion are prepared to give the same con- 
sideration to the rights of others everywhere, unless every 
State does its duty to ensure that the same rights are given 
to the followers of all faiths—unless these things are one, re- 
ligion is debased and its true purpose perverted. 


Indonesia is Asia-African in small. It is a country with many 
religions and many faiths. But, thank God, we have our will 
to unity. We have our Pancha Sila. We practice the “live and 
let live’ principle. We are tolerant towards each other. 
‘“Bhinnekar Tunggalika” is the motto of the Indonesian State. 
We are one nation. Make the ‘‘live and let live’ principle 
and the “unity in diversity’ motto the unifying force which 
brings us all together—to seek friendly, uninhibited discussion 
the ways and means by which each of us can live his own life 
and let others live their own lives in their own way, in harmony 
and in peace. If we succeed in doing so, the effect will 
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have for freedom, independence and the welfare of man will 
be great for the world at large. Failure will mean that the 
light of understanding which seemed to have dawned in the 
East—the light towards which looked all the great religions 
born here in the past—has again been obscured by unfriendly 
clouds before man has had the chance to benefit from its warm 
radiance. 

Relatively speaking, all of us gathered here today are neigh- 
bours. Almost all of us have ties of common experience—the 
experience of colonialism. Many of us have a common religion, 
common cultural roots and the so-called “underdeveloped” 
nations have more or less similar economic problems. There- 
fore, each can profit from the other's experience and — 
Yes, we have so much in common and yet, we know so little 
about each other. If this Conference succeeds in making the 
peoples of the East understand each other a little more, appre- 
ciate each other a little more—if those things happen, then 
this Conference will, of course, have been worthwhile. what- 
ever else it may achieve. 

But I hope that this Conference will do more than reaching 
only understanding and goodwill. I hope that it will falsify 
and give the lie to the saying of one = from abroad: 
“We will turn this Asian-African Conference into an after- 
noon tea party.”” Asia and Africa can prosper only when they 
are united, and even the safety of the world at large cannot 
be safeguarded without a united Asia-Africa. I hope that this 
Conference will give guidance to mankind, will point out to 
mankind the way which it must take to attain safety and peace. 
I hope that it will give evidence that Asia and Africa have been 
reborn; nay, that a new Asia and a new Africa have been born. 


Our task is first to seek understanding between each other, 
and out of that understanding will come a greater apprecia- 
tion of each other, and out of that appreciation will come 
collective action. Bear in mind the words of one of Asia’s 
greatest sons: “To speak is easy. To act is hard. To under- 
stand is hardest. Once one understands, action is easy.” 

I have come to the end of my remarks. Under God, may 
your deliberations be fruitful and may your wisdom strike 
sparks of light from the hard flints of today’s circumstances. 
Let us remember that for the sake of all, we Asians and Afri- 
cans must be united. 


By ALI SASTROAMIDJOJO, The Prime Minister of the Republic of Indonesia and President of the 
Asian-African Conference 


Delivered at the Asian-African Conference, Bandung, Indonesia, April 18, 1955 


fidence in entrusting me with the task of president of 

this Conference. I consider this not merely as a great 
honor to myself, but also, and in the first place, to Indonesia 
and its people. We are indeed much honored that this Con- 
ference; this event of such great historical significance, is 
taking place in our country. It is my privilege to welcome you 
also on behalf of the other sponsoring countries—Burma, 
Ceylon, India and Pakistan—who, together with Indonesia, 
have convened this Conference. I may express our deep grati- 
tude because, notwithstanding great responsibilities at home 
and elsewhere, statesmen and many high officials from 29 
countries representing many hundreds of millions of people in 
the enormous area of Asia and Africa are for the first time in 
history assembled here, under this one roof. In extending our 
welcome wholeheartedly to all of you, include also the repre- 
sentatives of the Press who have flocked together from all 


Mi I first of all express my gratitude for your con- 


parts of the globe, and whose presence we may take as ‘isate 
that the eyes of the world are upon us. May I further welcome 
those who have come here to attend this Conference as inter- 
ested visitors and informal observers. Finally, I wish to con- 
vey sincere condolences to the Premiers of the People’s Re- 
public of China, of India and the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, and to the families of all those who lost their lives 
in the air disaster on the way to Bandung. 

From the moment that our intention to convene this Con- 
ference was mentioned in the World Press, there have been 
many speculations about its aims and purposes. Utterances have 
given voice to the hope and optimism that at this Conference 
a great and unique effort would be made to find a new way to 
overcome the impasse prevailing in the world of today. Utter- 
ances of doubts and even suspicions have also been heard, as 
if it were our aim to create another source of tension by con- 
stituting an anti-Western and even an anti-white bloc. 





ALI SASTROAMIDJOJO 


The purposes my colleagues and I had in mind were formu- 
lated in paragraph 4 of our joint communique issued at the 
closing of the Bogor Conference. It was precisely these pur- 

es on which our invitation to attend this Conference ‘were 

ased, and it was these very purposes on which 29 governments 
of Asia and Africa could agree. The fact that we are gathered 
here together—and I should like to stress this point—is proof 
that we are in general agreement on these purposes. Let these 
purposes, therefore, be our guide in our discussions. 

It could be said that this Conference is born out of the ful- 
ness of the time which entrusted to the independent nations 
of Asia and Africa the new task in the destiny of mankind, 
but I venture to state that the foremost reason which gave birth 
to this Conference was the agonizing tensions from which the 
world is suffering today. In making clear to ourselves and to 
the world what our common task is we answer firstly the ques- 
tion: Where do we, the peoples of Asia and Africa, stand 
and for what do we stand in this world dominated by fear; 
the fear that on any one day another war may be unleashed 
upon mankind, bringing horrors of destruction never dreamed 
of before? When I answered this question by stating that we 
stand for peace and for peace only, I realize that this sentence 
has been uttered many times before, even to the degree that it 
became very nearly a platitude. 

What do we want when we say: Peace? Not peace in the 
sense of the replacement of war. Not in the sense of an un- 
easy balance of power used as a deterrent for war; nor in the 
sense of cold war as the only possible alternative to hot war. 
The omg precarious balance of power may shift in the 
near future, and nobody can predict what kind of action or in- 
cident will change the cold war overnight into a full-scale 
shooting war. In its present state, it is fear and suspicion— 
not faith—which dominates the world. Nor do we under- 
stand as peace a state of affairs where one power; more formid- 
able than all others, would be able to dominate the rest of 
the world; thus imposing its will and dictating its own con- 
ception of peace. This is a false kind of peace we read about 
in history, when the might of Rome could enforce peace around 
the Mediterranean and in large regions beyond, labelling it 
proudly as ‘‘Pax Romana’, but even with the thought in mind: 
“Si Vis Pacem Pra Bellum.”’ We do not need, however, to look 
backwards too far in history, because in this atomic age we are 
experiencing the frightening race of atomic armaments, aim- 
ing to achieve superiority one above the other in order to ful- 
fill another peace by domination. I call it a dream, because, at 
awakening there would not be another peace by domination, 
but only the total destruction of mankind. 

We do not want any domination either by force or by 
ideology, no matter from whatever quarter it may come. 
Having this firmly in mind, for us there can only be one 
answer—one way—to avoid war and to establish a genuine 
peace. We have to give the world faith, in which alone hu- 
manity can prosper without fear or suspicion. The pre-requisite 
of this is a willingness and determination to live together as 
neighbors, irrespective of each other's political, social or re- 
ligious ideologies, on the principles of mutual respect for each 
other’s national and each other’s territorial integrity; abhorrence 
of aggression; non-interference in each other’s internal affair; 
and equality and mutual benefit. In very recent times these 
principles have been strongly voiced and stressed by outstand- 
ing leaders and statesmen of Asia and Africa as the “condition 
sine qua non’’ for achieving peace in the world. Although I 
know that we, gathered here in this Hall have different opinions 
about them, these principles are nevertheless of the greatest 
concern to us all. Unfortunately enough there have been many 
suspicions, misgivings and misinterpretations about these prin- 
ciples. Is it because these principles were voiced and stressed 
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by leaders and statesmen of Asia and Africa who are spoken of 
as being unrealistic daydreamers ? 

Undoubtedly we shall be asked how we, the peoples of Asia 
and Africa intend to put these principles into practice. I have 
already mentioned the purposes formulated in the Bogor 
communique. To materialize these purposes, we have to start 
with ourselves by promoting goodwill and cooperation amongst 
the people’s of Asia and Africa; by establishing and furthering 
good and neighborly relations. Furthermore, we are faced with 
the task of trying to find a solution to the problem of United 
Nations membership for Asian and African countries, which 
for one reason or another are debarred from it. 

Among the main causes of present day tension is colonialism, 
the old scourge under which Asia and Africa suffered for ages, 
which will be a subject of our special interest. It may be true 
that the larger part of mankind accepts the obvious truth that 
colonialism is to be considered as a thing of the past, but the 
fact remains that colonialism is still very much alive. When we 
look at the map of Asia and Africa, we find many spots and 
even whole countries which are still fettered by the chain of 
colonialism. Moreover, in the flesh of several of us are still 
sticking thorns, small or large, of colonial rule. The formal 
colonial powers still endeavor to continue their control—in one 
disguise or another—over ex-colonial or semi-colonial coun- 
tries. What is even worse, we witness that the principle of 
self-determination is misused as a cover for colonial purposes. 

Our brothers in colonial territories, all those who are still 
fighting against colonial domination as we ourselves did in the 
recent past, might reproach us for discussing their interests in 
their absence. I may assure them however—and I know I 
am speaking in behalf of all of you—when I say our thoughts 
are very much with our brothers who are still living in bondage. 
I hope one day, and may it come soon, the opportunity will 
arise or be created to convene representatives of independent 
movements in all the colonial territories who are still struggling 
for the liquidation of colonial rule and for the national inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. We, the independent countries of 
Asia and Africa, have to do our utmose in supporting them 
in every peaceful effort which may achieve their freedom. 


Recently there have been many statements made by the 
colonial powers expressing intentions to end colonialism. I 
regret to say, however, that good intentions alone are not suffi- 
cient to abolish colonialism altogether from the world. More 
important for us are the deeds and policies which may give 
proof to the world of the sincerity of their good intentions. 


Next to colonialism, we meet racialism as an important 
source of tension. Racialism, in fact, is often—if not always 
—an aspect of colonialism, based on feelings of superiority of 
the dominating group. Discrimination, however, based on 
differences of color is contrary to fundamental human rights 
and to the essential equality of mankind, as rightly expressed 
in the Charter of the United Nations. In today’s world, we 
are still a long ways off from this equality and respect for hu- 
man rights. How often are timid attempts to do away with 
the colour ban out-weighted by measures of ruthless discrimina- 
tion? Is not the apartheid policy a form of absolute intoler- 
ance more befitting the Dark Ages than this modern world? 

Another and very serious source of tension is the low stand- 
ard of living in practically all the Asian and African countries. 
For centuries all countries poured a never-ending stream of 
profits into the dominating countries, while we ourselves stay 
poor and underdeveloped. In the aftermath of World War II, 
we won our independence, but our political freedom could 
not yet bring us economic independence nor erase the back- 
wardness and underdevelopment from which our people 
suffered for so long. In fact, most of the countries of Asia and 
Africa are still in a period of transition from a colonial to a 
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national economy. Meanwhile, our populations are increasing 
at high rates and, although we have managed so far to feed 
and clothe them, often with bare minimum, we are still far off 
from being welfare states. We are planning to the best of our 
abilities for the development of our countries, but our limited 
means are often an insurmountable obstacle to the implemen- 
tation of well-devised plans. We cannot change this all over- 
night, but what we certainly can do is to cooperate closely 
amongst ourselves in the economic field, to learn from each 
other, to assist each other in devising ways and means to in- 
crease inter-regional trade and gradually become independent in 
the economic sense. 

Another field which will benefit largely through inter-region- 
al cooperation is the cultural field. The civilization of Asia and 
Africa have penetrated deeply into all the corners of the world, 
but gradually their impact on international affairs was lost 
because we concentrated too much on the spiritual aspect, while 
neglecting the material side, indispensable to progress as we 
have witnessed in the phenomenal advance of technology in 
the world of today. We learned this lesson. We found our 
self-expression in our independence. We know that the ad- 
vancement for which our peoples are eagerly longing needs 
the impetus and the help of modern technology. There is no 
going back to the ages of mere contemplation. But equally we 
do not want to lose our soul in technology. We want to keep 
our valuable cultural heritage, it is here that we have so much 
in common, however, different our religions may be. Let us, 
therefore, cooperate to foster this heritage, giving it new life 
and expression in conformity with the requirements of the 
modern world. This may be the substance which we should 
give to the resurgence of Asia and Africa. 

The task with which we are entrusted to make our contribu- 
tion to world peace and cooperation has befallen on us at a 
very important turn of world history, the beginning of the 
atomic age. When the age of technology made its entry a 
hundred years ago—changing by its profound impact on the 
lives of people all over the world, first in the West, but gradu- 
ally in Asia and Africa—it brought us steam, electricity, mech- 
anization, factories and many other things beneficial to the 
progress of all. It brought to mankind also new ways of think- 
ing and a consciousness of social justice, but in its wake 
followed conquests, imperialism, war and destruction. 

At present, we are standing at the threshold of another new 
era, facing the tremendous consequences of progress in nuclear 
science. The new and formidable sources of. energy discovered 
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in the world of atoms are of a technical intricacy which is far 
beyond the knowledge of the ordinary layman. But what we 
all understand is that these new forces can be used either to 
benefit mankind or to destroy him utterly. What we notice at 
present is that these new inventions, instead of being used for 
peaceful purposes and world progress, are being held in the 
utmost secrecy with the primary aim of building up positions 
of strength. Mankind has never experienced such a frightening 
situation, where powers of great might, commanding inex- 
haustible resources which science and technology have put at 
their disposal, are daily building up positions of ever-increasing 
strength in world politics. It looks as if mankind is not morally 
prepared to pursuit its own genius. 


Let us, the peoples of Asia and Africa, not be overawed by 
the revolutionary changes resulting from atomic technology 
which will enter into our daily life and thinking. Let us be 
prepared for the tremendous changes which, I believe, are not 
far away any more. They have to be welcomed in our minds 
and hearts as a new step forward on the path of the progress 
of mankind. We have to face the birth of the atomic age with 
a new spirit, new ideologies and a new universal morality, 
which should form the basis of peaceful and brotherly inter- 
course between nations all over the world. 


The world is following this Conference with great interest 
and high hopes. With great interest because our gathering 
together on this large scale is a new and unique phenomenon in 
history. With high hopes because many all over the world 
expect us to show them the way out of the impasse in which 
we find ourselves today. The whole world is indeed watching 
us with hopes and expectations. Let us, therefore, all _— 
the same language however much our tongues and our ideals 
may differ; the language which not only the people's of Asia 
and Africa will understand, but which will be understood by 
the whole world. Let us realize fully that it is our duty to 
make a solid contribution to the promotion of world peace and 
cooperation. On the other hand, let the rest of the world take 
due notice that it is the voice of nearly two thirds of the world 
population which will be heard in this Conference Hall. 


If we are able to express our desire and determination for 
peace in unmistakable terms, if our laborers will have some 
salutary influence on the way of thinking of mankind, if we 
can contribute to eliminating fear and want, so eagerly hoped 
for by all, then this Conference will have fulfilled its historic 
task. 


eR 
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E MEET today on an historic occasion. A critical 

W juncture has arrived not only in the history of the 
Afro-Asian region but the history of mankind. Not 

merely those nations now menaced by the immediate threat 
of war, but with them, and because of them, the entire human 
race stands on the brink of chaos, ready at the least miscal- 
culation or lapse of vigilance to plunge forever into abyss. 
The Great Powers who within recent generations have guided 
the destinies of mankind have brought themselves and us to 
this calamity. The danger that confronts us now is one in 
comparison with which the fall of dynasty or the disintegration 
of an Empire is a thing of little moment. The danger is in fact 
nothing less than the total destruction of that collective civiliza- 
tion which the nations of the world have laboured over the 


centuries to produce; nothing less than the complete annihila- 
tion of mankind. 

If this danger is to be averted, it is clear that what is wanted 
is a shift of emphasis, a change of heart, in the methods where- 
by the statesmen and leaders of today are trying to preserve 
what remains of world peace. The argument of physical force 
must yield to the argument of spiritual power. Hitherto the 
approach adopted to problems of international peace has been 
one based on considerations of relative military strength. The 
old heresy goes—that if you want peace you must prepare for 
war. As a result, nations have armed themselves to the teeth 
against neighbours and increased their armed might to a point 
where the least dispute can trigger a conflagration sufficient to 
involve the whole world. Today, the nations are indeed pre- 
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wR for war—and further ever from the prospect of peace. 
eir strength brings no security, their armaments no defence. 

The pass to which humanity has been brought by the domina- 
tion and doctrine of force is the most vivid demonstration of 
the bankruptcy of force. Of what advantage is it to hold sway 
over vast territories, to have at one’s command innumerable 
armies, to be able at the touch of a button to unleach the 
deadliest weapons science can invent, if, all this, we are unable 
to rid ourselves of fear and hysteria and despair? 

No one delights in this age of anxiety. All the world wants 
peace—the big nations no less than small ones. But the great 
powers have failed to achieve it, and have made it perilously 
difficult for others to maintain, because their negotiations 
have been tainted by mutual suspicion and mistrust and their 
policies governed and conditioned by a panic-stricken race for 
military superiority. This addiction to the philosophy of fear, 
this competition in the technology of terror, has led to the in- 
evitable ieaidiene of every concrete suggestion put forward 
in the West for the limitation of armaments or for the banning 
of nuclear weapons. The nations on whom the responsibility 
has hitherto devolved of preserving the world’s present armed 
truce, or planning its future peace, are at a loss. They are hag- 
ridden by the demon of progress, the monsters their scientists 
have created. Neither their science nor their statesmanship 
can afford them any protection. Their diplomacy has failed 
in its efforts to devise machinery for the limitations of arma- 
ments by mutual consent or to set up an acceptable international 
authority for the inspection and supervision of nuclear wea- 

ns. 

In these urgent and vital tasks, where the wisdom of the 
West has failed, is it possible that the nations of Asia and 
Africa can hope to succeed? I think it is. Have the nations 
of this region in fact anything to offer? I think they have. 
Has the time come to offer it? I think it has. I say then, in all 
seriousness and in all humility that the peoples of this region 
have it in their power to apply to the problems of the present 
day world, and for the first time in history, that san heme 
respect for the spiritual values of life and for the dignity of 
the human personality, which is the distinguishing feature of 
all their great religions. 

Since I speak as a Buddhist I will venture to quote from the 
Dhammapada, the great repository of Buddhist devotion and 
practice, a verse in which we are vividly reminded of the na- 
ture of the spiritual values of which I spoke just now. It 
reads: 

If a man were to conquer in battle a thousand times a 
thousand men, and another conquer one, himself, he indeed is 
the greatest of conquerors. (Dhammapada, 103). 

A continent, or an assembly of nations from different con- 
tinents, which accepts this philosophy and attempts, however 
imperfectly and unsuccessfully, to practice it, can speak with 
authority in the counsels of the world and has a right to be 
heard. And this authority, this right to be heard, is not 
diminished or abated by the fact that some of the countries 
concerned, my own among them, are small, and all are rela- 
tively weak, impoverished and underdeveloped. 

The countries of this region have a further claim upon the 
attention of the mighty and upon the deliberations of the 
peacemakers. We of Asia and Africa have a common interest 
in peace, and a common desire to achieve it, though some of us 
differ as to how it should be done. Not one country in this 


whole region manufactures nuclear weapons; most of them are 
ill equipped even with the conventional implements of war 
that date from the pre-atomic age. When the great powers of 
the West talk peace, their chances of agreement are weakened 
by the fact that each suspects the others strength. We, b 

contrast, come to the Conference weak and relatively unarmed. 
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We have no thermonuclear bombs in our pockets, no weapons 
of chemical or bacteriological warfare up our sleeves, no plans 
for armament factories or blueprints for ever more deadly 
methods of genocide in our brief cases. 

We have however, I venture to believe, something which 
the great and the mighty lack. That something is strength of 
our weakness—the ability which our very defencelessness con- 
fers to offer ourselves as mediators in the dispute between the 
giants of Communism and anti-Communism which, if fought 
out to an end, will deluge the world in blood and leave the 
earth infected with atomic radiation for generations yet un- 
born or never to be born. 

I urge then that on behalf of the nations represented here, 
comprising as they do some two-thirds of the population of the 
world, we here and now offer formally our services as media- 
tors. I am confident that all of you assembled here will wish 
to make such an offer, and that it will carry to the outside 
world the weight and cogency of our unanimity. In a world 
driven to the verge of madness by the omnipresent spectres 
of fear and violence and hatred, from which it is unable to 
escape, it is our historic privilege and our solemn duty to offer 
the hope, however belated and remote, of a way out. 

Moreover, I am confident that among us in this region can 
be found a group acceptable to both parties in the great world 
dispute, and capable as an impartial intermediary of working 
out a plan for peace and creating suitable machinery to imple- 

rent it. I am confident too that to such a group we can dele- 
gate the authority to speak on behalf of Afro-Asia as a whole, 
and that the authority so delegated will not lightly be disre- 
garded abroad. 

A few months hence the Charter of the United Nations is 
due to come up for revision. The count.ies of Asia and Africa 
will then have an historic opportunity to demand that the 
U. N. O. be reconstructed so that it can be in fact what it was 
intended to be in theory—an effective instrument of peace, and 
not merely a forum for the wrangling of opposed power 
groups. When the United Nations Organization was ori- 
ginally conceived at Yalta, the Big Three then looked forward 
to a continuation after the war of the wartime alliance between 
their countries. This assumption underlay the whole structure 
of the United Nations, dominated as it was by the five per- 
manent members of the Security Council, each armed with their 
big stick power of veto. It was hoped that these five countries, 
with their strength of arms, would be able to intervene unitedly 
and effectively in any dispute anywhere and act as custodians 
of the peace. 

Now, ten years after the United Nations was founded, the 
wartime alliance has broken up into two hostile camps, which 
themselves threaten the peace they were intended to safeguard. 
They are both armed with the most terrifying weapons of de- 
struction that man has ever possessed and they seem more 
likely to use them to annihilate the world than to preserve its 
peace. It is not the United Nations which has preserved the 
uneasy peace of the last decade. In all the major issues of 
world politics, such as the Korean and Indo-Chinese disputes, 
negotiations for settlement have had to be carried on outside 
the framework of the United Nations. And the new Asia and 
Africa can justly take pride in the not unimportant role that 
some of the nations of this region have played in helping to 
bring these settlements about. But as the time approaches 
to revise the Charter, let us face the fact that the United Na- 
tions Organization no longer reflects the realities of world 
politics today. What is needed, and what we of Asia and 
Africa can appropriately demand, is that the United Nations 
Organization should be so reconstituted as to become a fully 
representative organ of the peoples of the world, in which all 
nations can meet on free and equal terms. 
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The time has gone by when the function of small countries 
in world affairs could be summed up by the words used by one 
of the war leaders at Yalta: ‘The eagle should permit the 
small birds to sing and care not whereof they sing.” 

Today, on the contrary, the salvation of the world depends 
not on the great powers, but on the lesser countries of the 
world. And I am sure that if Asia and Africa put forward 
an unambiguous and united demand for the reconstitution of 
the United Nations, by abolishing the veto and converting the 


Security Council into a fully elected body responsible to the 


General Assembly, it will meet with powerful respoases from 
all the smaller nations of the world. 


Such a reform will also throw open the United Nations to 
these countries, whatever their political character, who are at 
present being kept out by the exercise of the veto by one great 
power or another. 

And for my part, I am strongly of the opinion that a place 
should be Fan 8 within the United Nations, at least as associate 
members, for those people who are still subject to colonial 
rule. Though they might have to be represented initially by 
nominees of the imperial powers let us hope it will not be long 
before colonialism is cast into junk-heap of history, and those 
peoples are able to take their place in equality and with pride 
beside the other independent nations of the world. 


The Asian and African countries, if they stand together, can 
unquestionably make their voice heard in world affairs and 
serve as the mediatory and the guardians of world peace. 
But the rest of the world will not listen to us unless we are 
ourselves united in goodwill and free from mutual conflicts. 
We have to prove by example to other nations that our own 
international disputes can be settled without resort to force. 
This Conference will be missing a great opportunity if, before 
we part, we do not pledge ourselves, solemnly and whole- 
heartedly, to abjure war as a means of settling differences, to 
resolve all disputes by peaceful negotiation and to abstain 
from any form of interference in each other's internal affairs. 
What does this involve in practice? I think it requires, apart 
from the mutual pledges I have indicated, that we should 
set up some adequate organization to which any disputes 
arising between any of us can be referred for peaceful settle- 
ment. When we have removed whatever sources of mistrust, 
suspicion and fear that subsists between ourselves, then, and 
only then, can we stand before the rest of the word and speak 
to them loud and bold the message of peace, armed with the 
authority of moral force. 


We, the nations of the new Asia and Africa, whatever our 
language, whatever our faiths, whatever our form of govern- 
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ment, whatever the colour of our skin—black, brown or 
yellow—have one thing in common: we are all poor and 
underdeveloped. Centuries of servitude and stagnation have 
left their mark, a dire heritage of poverty and ignorance, upon 
the masses of our peoples. All our ideologies and religions 
urge us, in the name of social justice and human compassion, 
to rid our countries of this evil of poverty, the times demand 
of us that we should do it, and pn in the name of peace. 
Poverty is the greatest social evil from which all others 
spring. Poverty creates envy between countries and covertous- 
ness of each other's possessioins; it sets individual against 
individual and nations against nation. For economic plenty, 
on the other hand—not the plenty achieved by the exploita- 
tion of man or nation, but the plenty attained by mutual co- 
operation for the common weil such plenty springs 
both national and international peace. It is my earnest hope, 
therefore, that this Conference will give rise to effective and 
concrete proposals for economic co-operation within our region, 
so that we may all march together towards the common goal 
of prosperity. 

As I conclude, the subject of peace is very much in my 
thoughts and very near to my heart as a follower of one of the 
great religions to which Asia has given birth. The heritage 
of Buddhism is one of the most precious possessions of my 
country and it is heritage which we share with several other 
countries represented at this Conference. Indeed, whatever 
religion we profess, we cannot but be at one on the question 
of peace. For the great teachers of all religions are agreed that 
it is through compassion, peace and goodwill that mankind 
can find salvation. As a Buddhist, I should like to quote to you 
the words in which the Enlightened one expressed this funda- 
mental truth. 

“Not at any time are enmities appeased here through enmity 
but they are appeased through non-enmity. This is the eternal 
law.” 

In whatever terms we choose to formulate it, it is this mes- 
sage above all that we can offer to a world which appears to 
be bent on destroying itself through mutual enmities. Here 
is a wisdom which draws its power from the spiritual inherit- 
ance of our countries but which has never been more significant 
or urgent than it is today for all mankind. If we can conduct 
our discussions here in its light and by its guidance, if we can 
maintain and consolidate the goodwill that has brought us here 
together today, if we can show it forth, in practice as in pre- 
cept, as an example to all nations and disseminate its spirit 
among them—then surely Bandung will be a name to rever- 
berate in history and earn the gratitude and blessings of ages 
to come. 


By GAMAL ABDEL NASSER, Prime Minister of the Republic of Egypt 
Delivered at the Asian-African Conference, Bandung, Indonesia, April 18, 1955 


the five sponsoring governments for their most appreciated 

efforts in taking the initiative to convene this Conference. 
This is indeed a great and historic occasion to which we all 
have been looking forward. 

I am particularly gratified and honoured to be here in the 
capital of a great nation whose struggle and victory in attain- 
ing her independence have been a source of inspiration to 
oppressed people all over the world. We have always deeply 
admired the heroism of the Indonesian nation. May I render 
to the Indonesian people and government welcoming us here 


Ie IS a pleasure for me to take this opportunity to thank 


with all their kind hospitality a tribute of solemn and heart- 
felt homage. 

In this Conference, we are meeting as representatives of the 
Asiatic and African countries. There is a striking similarity 
between the conditions prevailing in our countries; a similarity 
that operates as a unifying force, we have emerged from a 
long period of foreign influence, political as well as economic. 
At present we are faced with such problems as economic de- 
velopment, social and political reconstruction. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that we should feel close together; a fact 
that finds its expression in our concepts of world peace and 
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international justice. Our faith in the vast pepe of our 
countries acting together in the interest of the rehabilitation 
and the dignity of the human race is strengthened when we look 
back at the record of what has come to be known as the Asiatic- 
African group within and without the councils of the United 
Nations. The close co-operation among members of this group 
has proved to be a potent factor in advancing and defending 
the rights of pote ter ples. 

As a member of the Seams and the community of Arab 
states, Egypt would like to on record her appreciation of 
the unfailing support extended by the other members of the 
Asiatic-African group to the causes of the Arab countries be- 
fore the United Nations. 

We are fully aware of the vital importance of the —_ 
which this Conference is called upon to consider, in fact, 
they are of special significance to my country now in the 
momentous epoch that followed her revolution of July 1952. 
Our revolution has set for its goal the liberation of the Egyptian 
people from corrupt and despotic Governments and the restora- 
tion to our people of their real interests: Dignity and freedom 
as individuals, independence and unity as a nation. Far from 
being a revolution of merely local importance it has its signifi- 
cance in terms of the Middle East and of the world. I there- 
fore hope you will bear with me if I say a few words in this 
respect. The revolution of July 1952 was not only a revolu- 
tion against the old regime. Both its objectives and signifi- 
cance are of a more far-reaching character. For it was also a 
revolution against foreign domination. 

The guiding aims of the internal policy and underlying 
philosophy of our revolution can be summed up as follows: 
First—to raise the standards of living of the average Egyptian, 
both materially and morally. Second—to provide the country 
with genuine democratic institution. Third—to abolish feu- 


dalism through land reform. Fourth—to liberate our national 
economy from the grip of monopoly which deprives the indi- 
vidual of his real freedom and the state of its proper authority. 
Fifth—the strengthening of our national army as a guardian of 
our sovereignty and international responsibilities. Sixth—pro- 
motion of social justice. 

The preoccupation of Feypt with its pressing and most 


needed social and economic reforms has not diverted her from 
carrying out her international responsibilities in such a critical 
epoch. Egypt which has long been a victim of foreign domina- 
tion stands in defense of the cause of freedom and welfare 
whenever it arises and the principle of self-determination for 
all nations. 

This constitutes one of the cardinal features of our foreign 
policy. Egypt has always been identified with all efforts and 
initiatives designed to secure for dependent peoples the full 
enjoyment of the rights and benefits to which they are entitled 
under the Charter of the United Nations. 

On the other hand, this Charter contains definite commit- 
ments on the part of the world Organization and positive re- 
sponsibilities on the part of its members regarding non-self- 
governing territories. The Charter lays certain obligations on 
the Administering powers. Among these is the obligation to 
develop in these territories self-government, to take due account 
of the political aspirations of its — and to assist them in 
the progressive development of their political institutions. 
However, the colonial powers have always obstructed an 
effective supervision of their administration of the non-self- 
governing territories. We have struggled and we shall continue 
to struggle for the strict application of the obligations placed 
upon the colonial powers by the Charter. 

The second feature of our foreign policy is our unshaken 
faith in the new international order which was inaugurated in 
the Charter of the United Nations and our sincere and con- 
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tinuous support of the world Organization as an effective in- 
strument in the maintenance of international peace and security 
and the promotion of the world prosperity. 

In the tension between the great powers which has unfortu- 
nately hindered the progress of the United Nations, Egypt al- 
ways stood for the Charter and its principles. 

Although the Arab countries were among those who were 
most disillusioned in the failure of this Organization to act 
in accordance with human rights especially with regard to the 
countries of northern Africa and Palestine, this did not cause 
us, however, to lose interest in it, nor did it deter us from 
co-operation in its activities or weaken our faith in its lofty 
principles and purposes. 

The third feature of our foreign policy is to expand the 
scope of co-operation among the Asiatic-African group. It 
is my deep conviction that the co-operation among the Asiatic- 
African nations can play a dominant role in the lessening of 
the present international tensions and the promotion of the 
world peace and prosperity. 

Once more, as this Conference begins its activity, our — 
as well as others look anxiously towards this meeting. This 
reflects the deep desire of all the peoples that ways and means 
should be found for restoring to mankind a real and lasting 
peace based on justice and equal rights to all nations. 

At this time when the United Nations passes through what 
I may call a crisis, the Conference bears a special responsi- 
bility; that is, to restore to the people of the world by practical 
steps and concerted actions their faith in the reality of inter- 
national justice and the work-ability of international co-opera- 
tion. 

All over the world there is a growing sense of insecurity. 
The fear of war has been aggravated by the development of 
mass-destructive weapons capable of effecting total annihila- 
tion. The stakes are high in terms of the very survival of man- 
kind. The challenge is great, the greatest and likely the last. 
Can the statesmen of the world meet the challenge? Never 
before—as at present—was there a desperate need for an 
effective international order, and a genuine desire on the part 
of all the people of the world to combine their common efforts 
in bringing this through. Can we cope with this desperate 
need and translate such aspirations into a reality? We can 
earn no greater distinction than to seek and work for a true 
world peace. 

To achieve this noble objective, it seems that five conditions 
are essential: the first is the success of the efforts which the 
United Nations have been making for the regulation, limita- 
tion and reduction of: all armed forces and armaments; also 
for the elimination of mass-destructive weapons. It is with a 
painful awareness of the extremely heavy burden of armaments 
which is tending to break the back of the world economy and 
which is distressingly hampering social progress in the World, 
that Egypt, and I trust all countries represented here and even 
other countries not represented here, ardently hope that a 
stop be rapidly made to this race of armaments and that the 
world will soon awake from the horrifying nightmare which 
it causes. 

Furthermore, there is close connection between raising the 
standard of living of the peoples and decreasing the arma- 
ments burden. It is also evident that modern science and 
technology, if utilized for peaceful purposes, offer the possi- 
bility of greater well-being for the human race than has ever 
been known. Put to peaceful uses, atomic energy offers hither- 
to undreamed of opportunities, especially for that vast majority 
of humanity that is still living in poverty and want in the 
economically under-developed areas of the world. 

The second condition for world peace is the adherence by 
the United Nations to the Charter and its principles. All de- 
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cisions and actions taken by the world Organization must be 
based on the Charter. Had this been the case, the flagrant 
injustice inflicted upon the people of Palestine and the unpre- 
cedented aggression committed against them would not have 
taken place. Permit me to make but a few remarks on a sub- 
ject which involves my deep regret. 

Under the eyes of the United Nations and with her help and 
sanction, the people of Palestine were uprooted and expelled 
from their fatherland, to be replaced by a completely imported 
populace. Never before in history has there been such a brutal 
and immoral violation of human principles. Is there any 
guarantee for the small nations that the big powers who took 
part in this tragedy would not allow themselves to repeat it 
again, against another innocent and helpless people? It is 
almost impossible to believe that such injustice could exist in 
the twentieth century, the age of world order, and under the 
eyes of the United Nations, the guardian of international law 
and justice. 

No less important as a condition for world peace is the full 
respect of all states of their international obligations. Under 
the Charter of the United Nations and the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, the treatment by any state of any na- 
tional or ethnic group has ceased to be a matter of domestic 
jurisdiction as certain states still advocate. It has become a 
question of international jurisdiction and a matter of world 
concern. Discrimination in any of its forms does not only 
constitute violation of state obligations, it impairs friendly 
relations among nations. It is regrettable that racial discrimina- 
tion is still practiced in South Africa. This attitude was de- 
scribed by the United Nations commission on the racial situa- 
tion in the Union of South Africa in the following terms: 
“The doctrine of racial superiority on which the apartheid 
policy was based is scientifically false, extremely dangerous to 
international peace and security, and contrary to the dignity 
and worth of the human person.” 

There is another condition to which I like to make reference 
and which is usually overlooked, especially by some of the big 
powers. The game of power politics in which the small na- 
tions can be used as tools must be stopped if the existing 
international tensions is to come to and end. The imposition 
by the big powers of certain policies for the sake of their sel- 
fish interest has the damaging effect of isolating the small na- 
tions and weakening the ties of unity and community interests 
existing between them, thus causing them to fall under the grip 
of foreign domination. Small nations are entitled and bound 
to play independently their constructive role in improving in- 
ternationl relations and easing international tension. 

Last, but not least, is the liquidation of colonialism which 
has always been a source of Teiction and unrest. Since the 
days of colonial expansion, the problem of colonial rule by 
alien powers has lain at the roots of many wars. 

We have been witnessing for some years the rising tide of 
nationalism not only in our part of the world but also in 
various parts of Asia and Africa. Our own experience shows 
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us that nationalism when thwarted creates difficult problems; 
but if it is dealt with wisely and realistically, it responds with 
friendship and generosity. We greatly hope that this will be 
borne in mind in dealing with those remaining areas of the 
world where the natural urge of nationalism has not yet been 
satisfied. I hardly need to emphasize the fact that we live now 
in a difficult age and that the peoples have awakened and 
nothing can stem the tide of nationalism and progress. 

On what grounds can any one condone the fact that the 
countries of North Africa which, for centuries, were indepen- 
dent nations and the seats of great civilization, are now being 
degrading to the status of non-self-governing territories? Are 
such policies conducive to peace and co-operation among na- 
tions? Most of the calamities of wars and conflagrations which 
have brought untold sorrow to mankind were always due to the 
fact that the right decisions were not taken at the right time. 
To stay lagging behind the pressing events; to ignore and 
disregard the urgent need for readjustment to the new era 
which was initiated in 1945 and the dictates of human pro- 
gress; to oppose the laws and forces of dynamic change and 
reformation is harmful, not only to those who commit these 
errors, but also to humanity. Here lies one of the main causes 
of world unrest. 

Besides aiming at lessening existing tension whether in the 
world at large or in our respective areas, the co-operation be- 
tween the Asiatic and African nations can lead these countries 
representing the biggest two continents of the world and more 
than half mankind towards progress and better standards of 
living. This purpose is in fact a prerequisite for world peace. 
For peace is not merely the absence of war. It requires con- 
certed endeavors to create conditions of political stability, 
economic development and social justice; all being essentials 
for the development of a healthy society. 

The co-operation we have come eagerly here to promote 
can never attain its full and effective ends unless we all believe 
in the fulfilment of the following fundamental principles: 

First: Every country has the duty to respect the political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of every other country 
and also to refrain from intervention in the affairs of other 
countries. 

Second: Every country has the right to choose freely its poli- 
tical as well as economic systems. 

Guided by these purposes and principles our Conference 
can no doubt reach agreement on such concrete proposals and 
practical steps as may make it possible to have a standing 
machinery for putting into effect the co-operation among our 
countries in the cultural, economic and social fields. 

I am confident that I interpret the desires of all our peoples 
when I express the fervent wish that the deliberations of this 
Conference may mark a decisive turning point towards the im- 
provement of the international situation. This is a new land- 
mark in the long quest for peace and justice. Many failures 
lie behind this day. Many difficulties and hopes lie ahead. 
This time I am sure we cannot afford to fail. 


By MAHMUD BEY MUNTASSER, Ambassador of Libya 
Delivered at the Asian-African Conference, Bandung, Indonesia, April 18, 1955 


Libya, I have the honour to greet this noble gathering of 
representatives of Asian and African Governments, as- 
sembled here to exchange their views and to seek the most 
efficient ways and means to promote international understand- 
ing, the safeguarding of basic freedoms ‘for all peoples and 


L: THE name of the Government of the United Kingdom of 


the cause of world peace, in the spirit of the great principles 
proclaimed by the Charter of the United Nations. 

Allow me, Gentlemen, to address a greeting to those 
peoples who are still under the colonial yoke, and are despera- 
ately struggling to free themselves from it and attain their 
independence; together with the best wishes of us all for a 
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Fey accomplishment of their national objectives, so that 
ey will be able to take their legitimate place amongst the 
free nations of the world. 

I would also like, in the name of my Government, to thank 
the Governments who have made this Conference possible, 
and to express our great appreciation of the cordial hospitality 
accorded to us at Bandung. There exist between the spons- 
oring countries and Libya, and in particular between Indonesia 
and Libya, a great affinity of circumstances. They have all been 
able to shake off the shackles of foreign domination at the end 
of World War II, and are now faced with a host of problems 
of a very similar nature, whether they be political, economic, 
social or administrative. They are sparing no effort to overcome 
these problems with the same amount of enthusiasm, deter- 
mination and unshakable faith in the ultimate results, in order 
to strengthen their independence and to safeguard it; to raise 
the standard of their population, and to make up for the 
time lost during the dark days of colonialism. 

My country is of the opinion that the present tension in 
world relations is due to a number of evils; evils which must 
be won, if humanity wishes to live in harmony, and if world 
peace is at all to be safeguarded. Most countries have realized 
long ago where the danger lies. Their efforts to fight it, how- 
ever, have been too slow. I am referring to: 

Firstly: COLONIALISM. Mankind has been able to free 
itself from individual slavery, but, alas, it is still suffering in 
many parts of the world from nation slavery, the subjugation of 
an entire people. I do not believe that world peace will ever be 
attained as long as a country employs might to impose its will 
on another country, and make it bow to its own aims and 
selfish interests. It is indeed regrettable that North Africa, 
with its three territories of Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco, 
should still be under foreign domination. It is also very regret- 
table that France, the first nation to proclaim the principles of 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, should meet the rightful 
claims of these three countries to freedom and independence 
with violence and repression. We sincerely hope, Sonn 
that France will reconsider her attitude and stop bloodshed 
and answer the aspirations of the people of North Africa. 

Secondly: RACIAL DISCRIMINATION, whether based on 
colour or origin, is an evil derived from the colonial spirit 
and it is indeed a great offense to humanity. 
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Thirdly: EXTERNAL IDEOLOGICAL INTERFERENCE. 
We all agree that every country has a perfect right to choose 
for itself whatever ideology she wishes to, but it is very danger- 
ous for the world as a whole that any country should attempt 
to interfere in the internal affairs of another country, and to 
force upon her, whether openly or secretly, a different way 
of life or system of government. Such interference, whatever 
its source might be, is but another kind of colonialism, more 
dangerous and of much stronger effect, since it embodies all 
the disadvantages of colossal colonialism and, in addition, 
intellectual slavery. It is a danger menacing the sovereignty of 
nations and the cause of world peace. 

I will not fail to say that one of the problems that greatly 
interest the Government of Libya, being an Arab country, is 
the tragedy of Palestine and the resulting sufferings and griefs 
which her — has to undergo. They have been ex- 
pulsed from their homes, their wordly possessions have been 
confiscated, thus finding themselves without shelter or an abode 
to go back to. What has befallen on them can well be con- 
sidered the greatest disaster that mankind has ever suffered. 
The safeguard of the rights of those refugees is but a human 
duty which all countries must collaborate together to accom- 

lish. 
‘ I shall conclude by saying that the United Kingdom of Libya 
firmly believes in the institution of democracy, and in the 
principles proclaimed by the Charter of the United Nations, 
and sees in them the only means to ensure for all peoples on 
earth, peace and security. For these reasons the Libyan people 
and its Government are against colonialism, whatever its kind 
or source may be, as well as against racial discrimination, and 
external ideological interference. It furthermore believes in 
the desirability of economic cooperation based on equality and 
common interests, and in the necessity to widen the scope of 
such cooperation by lessening control over trade. 

All these principles in which my people and Government 
believe do fall within the aims and purposes of this Conference. 
Thus has my Government warmly welcomed the invitation to 
attend and it sincerely hopes that the work of the Conference 
will contribute efficiently to renew confidence and trust between 
the peoples of the world, and to relieve the tension presently 
existing in international relations, and to promote peace and 
prosperity for all countries. 


By MOHAMMAD FADHIL JAMALI, of the Iraqi Delegation 


Delivered at the Asian-African Conference Bandung, Indonesia 


this beautiful country of Indonesia and to enjoy the 

hospitality and grace with which the Indonesian people 
and Government have received us. Our thanks must be ex- 
tended to the five Colombo States that decided on holding 
this Asian-African Conference, issued the invitations and did 
such a magnificent work of preparation for it. Actually the 
idea of holding an Asian-African Conference has been on the 
minds of some of us since the days when the distinguished late 
Ambassador of India, Mr. Asaf Ali, after a talk we had to- 
gether called the Asian-African group in the United Nations 
for a meeting for the first time in the spring of 1947. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to unify the policy of the group 
on the question of Palestine in the United Nations. Ever 
since that time the Asian-African group have been meeting 
and cooperating in the handling of many issues of common 
interest in the United Nations. Over two years ago when the 
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United Nations failed to pass a resolution on the issues of 
Tunisia and Morocco,.I suggested to my distinguished friend, 
His Excellency Sayid Mahmoud of the Indian Delegation, 
present here, to speak to His Excellency Mr. Nehru, the great 
leader of the Indian Delegation, to convene an Asian-African 
Conference in New Delhi in order to discuss ways and means 
for facing the situation in North Africa just as he did a 
few years before in convening a Conference in New Delhi 
which dealt with the question of the liberation of Indonesia. 
Although the idea did not materialize immediately, it remained 
on the mind of many of us. Now that this Conference has 
been held with a wider membership and wider objectives, we 
sincerely hope that it will prove to be an event of great his- 
torical importance and that it will strengthen the ideals and 
purposes of the United Nations, as well as the cause of world 
peace. It is certainly a great event that we, who represent 
some thirty nations, are meeting here. Most of us have 
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achieved our freedom and independence since the end of 
the First World War. All of us are jealous to protect our 
freedom and independence. Most of us are members of the 
United Nations, and devout upholders of its aims and prin- 
ciples. Many of us are anxious to rebuild and reconstruct 
our social and economic systems. Many of us yearn for the 
creation of a new world, a world in which the dignity of 
man, respect for individual freedom shall prevail, a world in 
which the fruits of modern science shall be used for the 
happiness and prosperity of every individual and nation and 
not for the enslavement of man and destruction of civilization. 
I am sure most of us aspire that the realm of the spirit shall 
be well integrated with the realm of matter, so that human 
life could be rich and dignified, and that man should not 
turn into a monstrous machine, on the one hand, nor into a 
spiritual being ridden with poverty and disease, on the other. 
In other words, we peoples of Africa and Asia, while bencft- 
ing from the fruits of modern science, practical efficiency and 
organization which are so well advanced in Europe and Amer- 
ica, should not lose sight of our higher spiritual values and 
cultural heritage. We must see to it that a well-balanced 
civilization for all mankind shall develop whereby the fruits 
of the thinking of both Orient and Occident shall integrate 
and that we shall have a human civilization, well integrated 
and harmonious in its composing elements. Integration and 
harmony between matter and spirit, between science, art and 
religion, between individuals and groups within each nation, 
and between the nations of the world, should be our guiding 
principle. To achieve this, we surely need peace. To achieve 
peace, we must fortify and strengthen the United Nations 
Organization which, in spite of its many good achievements, 
has not been strong enough to put into practice its ideals and 
to implement its many resolutions. 

Fear, suspicion, lack of mutual confidence, lack of individ- 
ual and national security, homelessness, selfishness, greed, 
class struggle, intoxication with power—national or individual 

racing in armaments, religious biogotry, racial and colour 
discrimination, are some of the prevailing diseases in the field 
of international relations today. All these are rampant be- 
cause man, the political man, has not been able universally to 
appreciate the onesness of humanity, and/or because he has 
a one-sided philosophy which sacrifices matter for the sake 
of the spirit, or sacrifices the spirit for the sake of matter. 
It is a hard task of self-education and collective endeavour 
to formulate to a new philosophy for all mankind, a philos- 
ophy based on brotherhood, freedom, justice. and truth, 
coupled with human sympathy, mercy and beauty. Until this 
is achieved, and I sincerely hope that this Conference will 
prove to be a milestone in the path of achieving jt, we must 
take cognizance of our immediate specific problems and try 
to face them with realism in the light of the philosophy which 
we seek to have. 

As far as my country is concerned, we feel that there are 
three international forces in the world today that disturb- 
peace and harmony and that need to be dealt with with realism 
and determination. The first is what we might call old-time 
colonialism which has been gradually crumbling since the 
end of World War I. The fact that most of us here are new 
nations who have won our freedom and independence since 
the end of the First World War is a good proof of the pass- 
ing away of old-time colonialism. The United States, the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, all have been more or 
less realistic in meeting the spirit of modern times. Thus 
Iraq, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, the ngs, ly India, Pakistan, 
Burma, ylon, Jordon, Indonesia, Libya and others have 
achieved their freedom and independence. Other peoples are 
in the process of achieving this freedom. This process of 
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liberation is certainly a proof that some of the colonial powers 
have been responding to the spirit of the time and have 
been giving in to the struggle and sacrifices of the freedom- 
loving ples in those lands. Unfortunately, colonialism is 
still well entrenched in many parts of the world. The people 
of North Africa, including those of Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco, are still under the French yoke, and no amount of 
local sacrifices and world opinion seems to influence the 
French to move more rapidly in recognizing the rights of these 
people to independence and freedom. Negotiations for even 
internal self-government for Tunisia have been dragging on 
with no immediate results. Patriots in Morocco are being shot 
PY French terrorists indiscriminately and the legitimate Sultan 
of Morocco, who is the spiritual as well as the secular leader of 
his people, has been banished from his country and has been 
replaced by a figure-head who is nothing more than a French 
puppet. The French are trying to apply the old-time method 
of divide and rule in Morocco. In Algeria, which France con- 
siders arbitrarily as a province of Metropolitan France, shoot- 
ing en masse and bombing are taking place daily. If Algeria, 
which is inhabited by a different people, who have a different 
culture and language from those of the French, were to be 
considered as part of France, why then should its Moslem 
Arab population suffer subjugation and discrimination? France 
cannot have it both ways. The whole principle of self-deter- 
mination of peoples is being ignored by France, a great mem- 
ber of the United Nations, who should be bound by the prin- 
ciples and tenets of the Charter. 


A typical example of old outworn colonial policy is shown 
in South Africa where colour prejudice and superiority of 
the white man has led to discrimination against the Indians 
and the natives, and to the segregation of the so-called coloured 
people. This is certainly a reactionary policy contrary to the 
dignity of man and to the basic principles of the United 
Nations Charter. It seems to us that the world can never 
have peace and harmony until human values become universal, 
so that no race or nation consider themslves superior to 
other or entitled to rule them against their wishes. 


The second disturbing force in the world is that of Zionism, 
Zionism is certainly the last chapter in the book of old colon- 
ialism. It is one of the blackest and darkest chapters in 
human history. It is the worst offspring of imperialism, for 
imperialism as practiced so far included occupation, partition, 
subjugation and moral disintegration of lands and peoples 
which are ruled by it. Zionism, however, with its state of 
Israel, has added to all these evils the uprooting of a whole 
population and the expulsion by force of innocent peoples 
from their homes, thus making destitute and homeless: nearly 
one million Palestinian Arabs, Christians and Moslems alike. 
Not only that, the loyalty of the Jews to their respective coun- 
tries is undermined by developing a loyalty to Israel in order 
to create a Zionist state based on racial and religious discrim- 
ination. This is no time to recapitulate the tragic story of the 
Palestine problem of recent years. Suffice it to mention only 
two facts. The first is that the peoples of the world cannot 
remain hoodwinked indefinitely by Zionist propaganda so as 
not to see the truth about Palestine. That is why we sincerely 
hope that the States represented at this Conference, as well as 
all fair-minded peoples in the world, will continue to brand 
Israel as an illegitimate state and as an aggressor and to see 
to it that Arab rights to their own home in Palestine are rec- 
ognized and restored. The second fact is that the Arab 
people and behind them the Moslem and most of the Christian 
worlds are determined never to give up their political or 
religious rights in Palestine. Spiritually Palestine belongs to 
the peoples of the three great religions, Islam, Christianity 
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and Judaism alike, and never belonged to the Jewish Faith 
alone, Politically Palestine belongs to its legitimate inhabitants, 
the Arabs who lived there for centuries before the imperialistic 
designs were imposed on the Holy Land. The conclusion is 
that Zionism will continue to be a primary source of disturbance 
of peace and harmony in a most vital ond strategic part of 
the world, the Middle East. 

The third force that is causing unrest in the world at large 
today is Communism. Communism is a one-sided materialistic 
religion. It denies God and the spiritual heritage of mankind. 
One would not consider any religion of any sort as a soutce 
of danger to mankind if it were peaceful in its approach 
and method. Communism, however, is a subversive religion. 
It breeds hatred amongst classes and peoples. Thus the Com- 
intern and later its offspring the Cominform represent the 
great center of command for the agents of this new anti- 
God religion and no nation on the globe is left untouched 
by their activity and subversion. The peoples of Asia and 
Africa who have been struggling for decades to achieve their 
freedom and independence are liable through Communist 
machination to jump from the pan into the fire. It is for 
the leaders of every state in the non-Communist world to 
face the gravity of Communist danger in their respective coun- 
tries. But that is not all, for the realm of ideology is not all 
that the Communist world is struggling to achieve. In spite 
of the declaration of the Great Powers during the Second 
World War that they seek no territorial aggrandizement, con- 
quest and domination have — to be the rule with the 
Communist world. They confront the world with a new form 
of colonialism, much deadlier than the old one. Today the 
Communist world has subject races in Asia and Eastern Europe 
on a much larger scale than any old colonial power. Just 
think of the vast areas of Turkistan in Asia which are under 
Russian domination. Think of the fate of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. They were swallowed by the Soviet Union, who 
also added to its vast territory slices of Poland, Romania and 
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Czechoslovakia after the Second World War. Under the old 
form of colonialism, there is some chance of one hearing the 
cries of pain of the subjugated peoples. Under Communist 
domination, however, no such cries are permitted to be heard. 
Small countries like my own, who are very well familiar with 
the processes of communist infiltration and subversion and 
who have watched the tragedy of Korea and the downfall of 
a highly developed country like Czechoslovakia, feel that their 
very existence is endangered unless we provide them with 
defensive protection. We believe that such measures are essen- 
tial for self-preservation until such time when the Commu- 
nists may change their minds and hearts and agree to a uni- 
versal system of disarmament, including the prohibition of 
the nuclear weapons. Moreover, physical disarmament alone 
is not enough. The truth is what the world needs first today 
is an ideological disarmament. Achieving that we must work 
on the basis of moral rearmament and physical disarmament 
whereby men of all races and nations with clean hearts, with 
no rancor or hatred, approach each other with humility and 
admit our own mistakes and work for mutual harmony and 
peace. It is then, and only then, that the world will turn 
into one integral camp with no Eastern or Western camps. 
It is our sincere hope that this Conference will prove in a 
very modest way to be a great moral force of ideological dis- 
armament and moral rearmament, and that it will inspire the 
nations gathered here to become active participants in serving 
the aims and ideals of the United Nations, which embody the 
dignity of man, the freedom of individuals of peoples, inter- 
national cooperation and free exchange in the field of econo- 
mics, science, art and religion. To achieve that we must strive 
to clean our hearts and minds. May I conclude with the mean- 
ing of a verse from the Holy Korean which I hope will be 
applicable to all of us here and to all those who are not with 
us but share our earnest desire for peace. 


“Allah will not change the condition of a people until 
they change from within themselves.” 


By MOHAMMED ALI, Prime Minister of Pakistan 
Delivered at the Asian-African Conference, Bandung, Indonesia, April 19, 1955 


S A representative of one of the five host countries 
A sponsoring this Conference, it is my privilege to 
welcome you, fellow delegates, on behalf of my Gov- 
ernment and to extend to you the greetings of the people of 
Pakistan. To the sponsoring nations, it is a matter not of 
satisfaction only but of pride that they have been instrumental 
in bringing about this unique get together of the nations of 
the continents of Asia and Africa—a gathering which is the 
first of its kind in history. There are representatives in this 
room of over half the total population of the world. The 
peoples of the nations participating in this historic Confer- 
ence belong to diverse races, climes and cultures, speak many 
languages, have different social customs and follow different 
ways of life, yet they are animated by a common desire for 
promoting international undertanding and peace. 

Many of the problems that will form the subject of our 
deliberations are of profound interest and import not only 
to us but to all mankind. It is my earnest hope that our work 
in this Conference will result not only in promoting under- 
standing among the nations here represented, but will also 
be of benefit to all nations of the world. The countries of 
Asia and Africa cannot regard themselves as a group apart. 
Their problems and their fortunes are inevitably a up 


with those of the rest of the world. They meet because they 
find it necessary to come together for promoting goodwill and 
cooperation among themselves and to exchange views on 
problems which require their combined attention. They 
meet also in the conviction that by so doing they may help, 
in so far as lies in their power, to promote international 
goodwill and strengthen the fabric of world peace. 

Among nations present, a large number, including Pakistan, 
have in recent times achieved independence. This fact is 
evidence of the extensive liberation from colonial rule that 
has taken place during the last three decades, a process 
which has gone far already and is happily still continuing. 
Peoples who were for generations subject to alien domina- 
tion have now found an honourable place in the comity of 
nations. They have regained their lost heritage—a heritage 
common to all peoples—the right to self-determination, the 
right to look after themselves and govern themselves after 
their own fashion, without interference or direction from 
others. These newly independent nations are today con- 
tributing to the general welfare of mankind, and their con- 
tribution to the desirable ends of peace will grow from 
year to year. They bear no rancour or ill-will on account of 
the past. I know that they are eager to cooperate with all 
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peace-loving nations regardless of race and creed. Since many 
of them have suffered in the past from the evils of foreign 
rule, they would like to see the benefits of independence 
progressively accorded to all peoples at present deprived of 
them. I am confident that no nation in the world pays only 
lip service to justice and that the trend towards the liberation 
of subject peoples is universal. I believe that imperialism, 
as we have known it in the past in Asia and Africa, is an 
anachronism and is well on the road to liquidation. We can- 
not be complacent however. We must do everything in our 
power to ensure that the peoples who are still groaning under 
the heel of foreign domination, are allowed to enjoy in 
full measure the fruits of freedom. At the same time we 
must be very careful that we are not misled into opening 
our doors to a new and more insidious form of imperialism 
that masquerades in the guise of liberation. 

One of the gravest problems confronting all nations, which 
must also necessarily claim our attention, is the preservation 
of peace in the world. The world has suffered greatly in our 
lifetime from the devastating perils of conflict and wars in- 
volving large areas of the globe which are still vividly and 
painfully alive to our minds. Pakistan is devoted to the cause 
of peace and condemns the use of force in settling disputes 
and disagreements between nations as an evil and unjustifi- 
able method. Great and small nations must be able to live 
together in peace and harmony. The weaker nations must 
have no cause to fear aggression or economic exploitation 
or ideological domination. If peace in the world is to be 
preserved, every nation must respect the independence and 
integrity of other nations, their way of life and their pattern 
of government, abjuring acts of aggression or coercion and 
the more insidious, but equally reprehensible, acts of sub- 
version. There must be no interference in the affairs of 
one country by any other. Finally, if peace is to be main- 
tained, we must always be ready to guard it jealously against 
any threat, no matter in what form or from what quarter it 
should arise. 

We shall during this Conference discuss the means whereby 
the causes of tension between nations may be removed and 
world peace assured. At the appropriate time I propose to 
place before you the following seven principles, acceptance 
of which by all nations is, in my opinion, essential for the 
maintenance of peace. These seven principles are: 

OneE—Respect for the sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of all nations. 

Two—Recognition of the equality of every independent 
and sovereign nation. 

THREE—Abstention from interference in the internal 
affairs of one country by another. 

FourR—Non-aggression against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any country. 

Five—Right of self-defence exercised singly or collec- 
tively. 

Six—Right of self-determination of all peoples and 
abhorrence of colonial exploitation in any shape or form; 
and 

SEVEN—Settlement of all international disputes by peace- 
ful means, namely, negotiations, meditation or arbitration. 


It is my conviction that not until these seven principles 
of peace are universally recognized and resolutely imple- 
mented, can existing world tensions be resolved and world 
peace firmly secured. It would not be enough merely to 
proclaim our faith in these principles. It is only when these 
principles are not only accepted but acted upon by all coun- 
tries that it will be possible for nations to co-exist in peace, 
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regardless of diversities of race, religion, ideology or form 
of government. I look upon these seven principles as the 
Seven Pillars of Peace. Only when the edifice of peace has 
been thus securely raised, will fear and mistrust be banished 
from the hearts of men and it will be possible for all nations 
freely to maintain and to develop friendly relations on the 
basis of mutual esteem, mutual trust and mutual benefit. 
From a willingness to accept these seven principles will stem 
agreement on reduction and international control of arma- 
ment. In due course I shall have more to say on this subject 
as also on the necessity of banning experimental explosions 
of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. 

In our efforts to help strengthen the forces of peace and 
remove international tensions we will no doubt consider the 
question of the Palestine refugees and the grant of self-gov- 
ernment to Tunisia and Morocco as well as the problem of 
Algeria when we take up detailed discussion of our agenda. 

There is one other matter on the agenda with regard to 
which I should like to indicate the attitude of my delegation 
at this stage. We believe firmly in the universality of mem- 
bership of the United Nations. We consider that the more 
broad-based that organization is, the better it will be in a 
position to serve mankind. We consider therefore that all 
independent countries which have applied for membership 
of the United Nations and are eligible should be admitted as 
members of the body. There may be some difficulties in the 
way of admitting certain countries in Europe, but we see no 
reason why the admission of such countries in Asia and 
Africa to the United Nations should be held up. We con- 
sider also that these two vast continents are inadequately 
represented in the Security Council and would suggest an 
increase in the non-permanent seats on the Security Council 
to ensure proper representation of Asian-African nations. 

The characteristic feature of the modern age is the concept 
of the welfare-state, ensuring the general well-being of man. 
The achievement of this ideal can be prompted through 
international cooperation. Greater development of all re- 
sources, human and material, has been recognised as a pre- 
requisite to the attainment of better standards of living in 
different parts of the world. Such development is particu- 
larly necessary for the economically tor ie wont Heh coun- 
tries, so that the wide gap between prosperity and poverty 
which is a basic of economic and social instability in the 
world today, and a threat to peace, may be removed. 


The key to better development of resources and greater 
production is a wider and more vigorous application of 
modern and scientific knowledge and a pooling of techno- 
logical resources. One of the most significant evidence of the 
growth of international cooperation is the help afforded in 
recent years by materially advanced countries for the economic 
development of several nations in Asia. While this help is 
most welcome, we the countries of Asia and Africa, must also 
cooperate among ourselves in the development of our re- 
sources. 

The welfare of mankind cannot be achieved through de- 
velopment of material resources alone. For a balanced devel- 
opment of human civilization, it is also necessary that the 
intellectual and spiritual resources of nations should be 
developed and led on an international level. It is de- 
sirable that countries should preserve and develop the cultural 
heritage of their arts, literatures, languages and crafts and 
through cooperation with other nations, remove ignorance 
and misundertanding of each other. It is through such co- 
Operation that common values in the diversity of cultures 
can be emphasized and the fundations laid for a new world 
community of understanding and mutual respect. 
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It is also generally realised now that technical assistance 
with a view to the economic development of less favoured 
nations, can yield the desired end results, only if it takes 
into account the intellectual and spiritual values inherent in 
the cultures of the countries concerned. Otherwise technical 
assistance is likely to cause abrupt alterations of the traditional 
pattern of life and lead to profound cultural dislocation . 


The political crisis of our time creates anxiety in our hearts. 
But we must remember that peace is not a purely political 
phenomenon. It is affected largely by economic, social and 
moral factors. As the difficulties on the political plane in- 
crease, we should lay greater stress on the economic, social 
and moral values. The real enemies of peace and progress 
are poverty, disease, ignorance and prejudice. They corrupt 
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and corrode society and breed unrest and hatred. Economic 
improvement will combat the evils of poverty and disease 
and education will dispel ignorance and prejudice. In these 
days of political anxiety, we must intensify our efforts for 
the economic, social and intellectual improvement of our 
peoples. We must promote international understanding by 
means of such as discussions between thinkers and philoso- 
phers, translations of classical and contemporary literature, 
free interchange of teachers and students. This cultural co- 
operation is particularly necessary among the countries rep- 
resented at this Conference, so that inspired by the same 
common ideal they may be able to make an effective contti- 
bution to the peace, security and progress of all nations. 


 — 


By FATIN RUSTU ZORLU, Deputy Prime Minister of Turkey 
Delivered at the Asian-African Conference in Bandung, Indonesia, April 18, 1955 


land and to represent Turkey at this distinguished gather- 
ing of countries to which we are attached with many 
moral and material ties. 

I consider it a pleasant duty to express our warmest thanks 
to the Government of the sister nation of Indonesia for their 
gracious hospitality, and to the Colombo Powers for taking the 
initiative in bringing together the representatives of such a 
large number of friendly and brotherly nations. 


We Turks, whose ancestors left the steppes of central Asia 
many centuries ago and migrated to Asia-Minor where they 


I AM extremely happy and honoured to be in this beautiful 


set up a number of states such as that of the Seljukians and the 
Ottomans—direct predecessors of the present Turkish Re- 
public—we Turks never forget that both on account of our 
origin and by our religious and cultural backgrounds we are 
closely attached to a large number of countries assembled here. 


I am deeply moved by the significance of the fact that 
such a large number of nations of Asia and Africa here as- 
sembled under one roof. Could it have been possible to effect 
such a gathering ten years ago? And had it been possible, how 
many independent countries would have been among us? 

This in itself is the most vivid proof that the constant 
struggle of mankind for their rights and liberties is forever on 
the move. What better example can be found of this relentless 
evolution than the heroic struggle of this great country, Indo- 
nesia, whose hospitality we are enjoying today. A struggle 
which was happily crowned by their winning their freedom 
and independence. 

The people of Turkey have followed with the deepest 
sympathy and emotion the coming into being of the young and 
vigorous Republic of Indonesia. This interest taken by Turkey 
in the struggle of Indonesia for its freedom is not confined to 
our times. History recalls that over three centuries ago, at a 
time when the imperialistic powers of that period were first 
seeking to establish their sway on this soil, the Turkish Govern- 
ment of the day answered the call of help of their Indonesian 
brothers by sending to their aid a number of galleons bringing 
masters of artillery and a supply of ammunition. This — 
thy and understanding is only natural when one considers that 
the Turkish people themselves have always valued their free- 
dom and independence above all other things, and in the 
course of history have often had to shed their blood in the 
defense of their ideals. 

Today the basic responsibility of an independent government 
towards its people continues to be to provide for the defense 


of the sovereignty and territorial integrity of the country. 
Therefore, we under this roof who have gained and preserved 
our independence at the cost of great sacrifices in the past, 
should now direct our thoughts to the question of whether 
or not we have taken all possible measures for its maintenance. 

As many distinguished orators before me have pointed out, 
the world today has unfortunately not yet attained the state 
of peace, security and stability for which we aspire. Tension 
and insecurity have clouded the political horizon ever since 
the end of the Second World War. Ambitions of domination, 
threats of territorial integrity, interference in the internal 
affairs of others—whether by force or infiltration—and in some 
cases armed agression itself, have constantly kept us on the alert 
and forced upon us the necessity of extreme vigilance for the 
safeguard of world peace and of our national independence. 

It is under such circumstances and for these reasons that the 
world is divided today into two camps. 

One group of countries demobilized their armies at the end 
of the Second World War, placed their confidence in the 
Atlantic Charter and the United Nations for the peaceful solu- 
tion of world problems, and concentrated on the repair of the 
damages brought by the War. 

This terrible war had been fought for the defense of human 
rights and the liberation of oppressed peoples. So it was na- 
tural for us to hope that now the time had arrived to feel 
secure and to work for peaceful development. 

However, these hopes and aspirations were soon to be 
destroyed. The countries of Eastern Europe which had suffered 
under the ruthless oppressors, lost again their independence— 
this time to a country which had entered their territories 
as liberators. International commitments were violated, troops 
were maintained at great strength outside the national frontiers 
for the purpose of bringing pressure upon people and coun- 
tries. 

About this period, my country, Turkey, also had to face 
ambitions directed against its independence and integrity. 
Here pressure was exercised on us to make us cede part of our 
territory and to force upon us conditions which were incom- 
patible with our national sovereignty and independence. This 
pressure came to us from a neighbouring country with which 
we had previously concluded a treaty of friendship and non- 
aggression, a country with which we had entertained friendly 
relations and to which we had extended precious help by our 
benevolent attitude during the war. In spite of this pressure 
we refused to cede, and we did this alone, as we were at that 


period. 
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It is immediately after these events that the necessity of a 
united front for the legitimate defense of the independence and 
liberities began to take shape in the minds of the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world. 

The right of legitimate defense, the right of peoples to unite 
their efforts for self-preservation, are natural and inalienable 
rights which are universally accepted and which have been con- 
secrated in the Charter of the United Nations. 

These are the reasons and conditions which gave birth to the 
defensive alliance of peace-loving countries named the ‘‘North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization.” The same reasons, the same 
determination to resist aggression and defend peace, brought 
about the Balkan Pact, the Turkish-Pakistani Treaty of Friendly 
Collaboration, the Turkish-Iraqi Pact, the South East Asia 
Treaty Organization, and other similar agreements. 

It was only after it became clear that the peace-loving coun- 
tries were prepared to defend themselves and to stop aggression 
that hesitation was seen in the aggressive camp in the pros- 
pects of unleashing a ‘‘shooting war’’ and the word “‘coexist- 
ence’’ began to be used in their ranks. 

From these events which I have briefly traced there arises 
one fact and one lesson: 

The fact is that the freedom-loving countries of the world 
have decided to cooperate and unite their efforts for the sole 
purpose of defending their independence and security in the 
face of threats of aggression. 

The lesson is that the only way to stop aggression and to 
maintain peace and security lies in the union and the coopera- 
tion of all the countries in the world where the love of free- 
dom and independence are deeply rooted. 

Today if we cherish hopes that peace and security can be 
preserved—and we do cherish these hopes—it is because the 
force which lies in the union and the cooperation of the 
freedom-loving peoples is making it clearer every day that 
aggression does not and cannot pay. Thus freedom, inde- 
pendence and peace are not blessings that are bestowed on us 
without effort, but rather they are ideals whose attainment or 
safeguard place a heavy burden of responsibility upon the 
shoulders of everyone of us. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


To fail to realize these truths, to take the line of least resis- 
tance and to hope that by shutting one’s eyes to danger one may 
find security, is a course which is perilous not only to the one 
who follows it but also to the entire community. Such illusions 
have existed in very recent times. They have all come to dis- 
astrous ends. The instance of the well-meaning but misguided 
state of Czechoslovakia has already been appropriately cited 
from this rostrum. : 

As it is well known to all, that country which tried to follow 
a middle of the road policy under the leadership of the great 
philosopher and jurist M. Benes, the champion of neutralism 
of his period, lost its freedom and independence together with 
the leaders who were the active defenders of this policy. And 
this is not a unique example. 

Among the ideas which we should take from this momentous 
Conference to our respective peoples and governments, I ven- 
ture to hope that the grave danger involved in this middle of 
the road policy will figure prominently. 

Another vital point which I hope we must also take with us 
is the necessity for us Asians to stop violence and aggression 
and to refrain from them first in our own areas. In this respect 
our continent today unfortunately lags behind the others, and 
if we are to exert an influence upon the others for the estab- 
lishment of lasting peace—and I hope that we may do so—our 
first duty to ourselves should be to keep our own continent free 
of violence and aggression. 

The Turkish Delegation along with all other brother dele- 
gations here assembled is fully convinced that colonialism and 
racialism, the remants of old imperialism which are already on 
their way out, should be made to vanish from the face of the 
earth. 

If we wish to see the realization of all these aspirations in 
our world, if we wish to see the enjoyment of human rights 
and justice, our first task should be to remember that we bear 
the responsibility of safeguarding the independence which we 
have won, that we must be prepared to undergo sacrifices for 
it and to provide for our security. 

May the deliberations of the Conference prove fruitful and 
guide us into the right path. 


By WAN WAITHAYAKON, Representative of Thailand 
Delivered at the Asian-African Conference, Bandung, Indonesia 


associate myself with the other delegations in paying 

a warm tribute to the generous hospitality and cordial 
welcome so kindly extended to us by the Government of In- 
donesia. 

I want to pay a warm tribute too, to you, Mr. President, for 
your high qualities of statesmanship which I have had occasion 
personally to appreciate, your wisdom, your composure, your 
goodwill andj your gift of spreading goodwill around you. 

I myself ath a firm believer in goodwill as a factor in bring- 
ing about goéod understanding and friendly relations among 
nations, and so I am keenly appreciative of the happy thought 
which you, Mr. President, together with the other four spon- 
sors had in arranging for this historic Conference of as many 
as 29 independent nations of Asia and Africa, representing 
more than half the population of the world. The promotion 
of goodwill and cooperation among the nations of Asia and 
Africa is indeed the first purpose of this Conference. 

My Government, fully conscious of the responsibilities of 
Thailand as an Asian nation, is in complete accord with it, 


O: BEHALF of the Delegation of Thailand I gladly 


and has readily accepted the invitation of the sponsors to 
attend the Conference. My Delegation has come with genuine 
desire to get together with the representatives of other nations 
of Asia and Africa in order to become better acquainted with 
them, to exchange views with them freely and frankly on ques- 
tions of common concern, and to help bring about the greatest 
possible measure of agreement in the interest of world peace 
and of the security, freedom and economic and social well- 
being of the peoples of Asia and Africa. Indeed, the second 
purpose of the Conference is to consider social, economic and 
cultural relations. 

Cultural cooperation should certainly be promoted not only 
because there have been age-long strong ties of traditional 
culture among Asian nations as among nations cf South, 
Southesast and East Asia, but there have also been close cul- 
tural ties with countries of Islam. It is sometimes forgotten 
that, out of a population of 18,000,000 Thailand has more 
than 3,000,000 Moslem nationals and that, under our Constitu- 
tion, the King, though Buddhist, is Upholder of Religion and, 
in fact, mosques as well as temples receive Royal support. 





WAN WAITHAYAKON 


At this Conference of Asian and African delegates, I need 
not dwell on the fundamental importance of moral and spirit- 
ual values, for that is admittedly the common characteristic 
of our traditional culture. The sense of moral and spiritual 
values in life is ingrained into our nature: it is part of our- 
selves, it is our essential way of life. Even people of the West 
admit this, for do they not say Ex Oriente Lux, Ex Occidente 
Lex: Out of the East Light, Out of the West Law? 

For two years I had been negotiating with Japan for the 
settlement of an outstanding wartime debt on a ‘egal basis 
with, unfortunately, no success. But before I came here I 
went to Tokyo for a fortnight and made a moral appeal to 
the Japanese Government, who understood me very well and, 
as a result, we came to a settlement. 

The sublime importance of Faith or the Spirit in the life 
of man should be cherished and upheld by Asia and Africa. 
Righteousness or the moral law shall prevail, because Bud- 
dhism, Islam and Christianity all teach the same lesson—the 
dignity and worth of man, faith in fundamental human rights, 
and respect for fundamental freedom for all without distinc- 
tion as to creed, colour or race. Racial discrimination is in- 
admissible and should be eradicated. 

Besides the enjoyment of human rights and fundamental 
freedom, man has material needs to satisfy. Economic well- 
being is the most pressing need of Asia and Africa, and there 
is an imperative necessity to raise the standards of life of the 
Asian and African peoples, if only to protect them from the 
threat of hunger, poverty and disease. 

Economic cooperation, therefore, is wholeheartedly to be 
welcomed and closer economic ties among the nations of 
Asia and Africa should certainly be developed and, of course, 
developed on a footing of equality, freedom and mutual bene- 
fit, which is the right principle of economic cooperation for 
all nations of the world. For it must not be forgotten that, in 
order to achieve economic prosperity, a nation or a group of 
nations cannot isolate itself from the rest of the world: inter- 
dependence is an acknowledged principle in economic rela- 
tions and economic development. 

Thus, while supporting the strengthening of economic co- 
operation among Asian and African nations, my Delegation 
considers that it is necessary and appropriate that there should, 
at the same time, continue to be economic cooperation with 
the rest of the world whether through an international or- 
ganization or individually with the nations concerned. 

The reason is simple. In order to raise the living standards 
of the peoples of Asia and Africa a short cut to some form of 
industrialization is necessary and this can be done only with 
the cooperation and assistance of Europe and America where 
industrialization has, in point of fact, been developed to an 
advanced stage, even to a stage at which the possibility of the 
use of nuclear energy for peace instead of for war purposes is 
within sight. Of course, such cooperation and assistance are 
subject to the principle of equality, freedom and mutual bene- 
fit, as just stated. 

The third purpose of the Conference is to consider problems 
affecting national sovereignty and of racialism and colonialism. 
I have already stated the position of my Delegation in regard 
to racial discrimination, to which we are resolutely opposed. 

On the question of national sovereignty and of colonialism, 
the Thai Delegation uphold the principle of self-determina- 
tion and of self-government and independence for all peoples 
of Asia and Africa. My Government gladly signed the Pacific 
Charter, which was due to the happy initiative of President 
Magsaysay of the Philippines and is calculated to assure to all 
peoples the progressive attainment of full freedom and in- 
dependence as rapidly as possible. My Government are happy 
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that the States in Indo-China have regained their independence 
and our best wishes go to Laos, Cambodia and the State of 
Vietnam. We are glad, too, that with the approaching elec- 
tions, Malaya is well on the way to self-government, which is 
to be welcomed as a prelude to independence. 

Finally, I come to the fourth purpose looking to the promo- 
tion of world peace and cooperation. Thailand’s love of peace 
and freedom is well known in the history of international rela- 
tions and my country has always attached fundamental value 
to international cooperation. In order to get rid of extraterri- 
toriality, Thailand had recourse to diplomatic negotiations for 
the revision of unequal treaties which took a great deal of 
time and patience, but the successful adoption of that peace- 
ful method of settling the problem has definitely strength- 
ened Thailand’s international position. Thailand, therefore, 
is strongly in favour of the pacfic settlement of disputes and 
of all measures for the promotion of world peace and coopera- 
tion. 

What then is the attitude of Thailand towards the five prin- 
ciples of respect for sovereignty and territorial integrity, non- 
aggression, non-interference in each other’s internal affairs, 
equality and mutual benefit and peaceful coexistence. 

These principles, except perhaps that of peaceful coexist- 
ence, are not new in international law. I would myself prefer 
them to be formulated in greater detail. But the principles 
themselves can be understood, except as regards the last prin- 
ciple of peaceful coexistence. What exactly does this mean? 
Does it mean “‘live and also let live”, which is the right prin- 
ciple? Does it imply the practice of tolerance as is explicity 
stated in the Charter of the United Natons? For the Charter 
says: “to practice tolerance and live together in peace with 
one another as good neighbours.” 

These doubts in my mind must first be cleared up, for it is 
a fact which in all responsibility I have to take into account, 
that Pridi Banemyeng, a Thai politician, is organizing the 
training of Thai-speaking Chinese and persons of Thai race 
in Yunnan for purposes of infiltration and subversion in Thai- 
land. I have also to know for certain the attitude adopted by 
the People’s Republic of China in regard to the so-called per- 
sons of dual nationality in Thailand or, in other words, to the 
Chinese community of 3,000,000 in Thailand out of a popula- 
tion of 18,000,000. I might also mention the presence of 
50,000 Vietnamese refugees in Northeast Thailand on the 
border of the Mekhong, the vast majority of whom choose to 
be repatriated to North Vietnam. 

In view of this situation, as well as of the invasion of Laos 
by Vietminh forces in 1953 and also in 1954, Thailand has 
had clearly to face a threat of infiltration and subversion, if 
not of aggression itself. Truly in self-defence, therefore, and 
not for any aggressive or even provocative purpose whatsoever, 
Thailand has had to join with seven other powers in conclud- 
ing a collective defence treaty under Article 51 of the Charter 
of the United Nations, known as the Manila Pact. 

The first council meeting under the Pact has sent cordial 
greeting to this Conference, would welcome increased as- 
surance that the free nations would remain free and that all 
peoples would come increasingly to enjoy in peace the bless- 
ings of itberty. The message also uphold the principle of 
self-determination of peoples and of self-government and in- 
dependence for them. The Manila Pact powers entertain noth- 
ing but goodwill for this Conference. 

My Asian and African friends and colleagues will, no doubt, 
ask me how I justify the attitude of my Government from the 
point of view of righteousness or the Moral Law which, as I 
have stated above, I held supreme. I can oaly recount to them 
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the following conversation between the Army General Sinha 
and Buddha: 

Sinha said: “I am a soldier, O Blessed One, and am ap- 
pointed by the King to wage his wars. Does the Tathagat 
(Buddha) declare that it is wrong to go to war for the protec- 
tion of our homes, our wives, our children and our property ? 
Does the Tathagat teach the doctrine of a complete self-sur- 
render so that I should suffer the evil-door to do what he 
pleases, and yield submissively to him who threatens to take 
by violence what is my own? Does the Tathagat maintain that 
all strife, including such warfare as waged for a righteous 
cause, should be forbidden ? 

Buddha replied: ‘The Tathagat teaches that all warfare in 
which man tries to sully his brother is lamentable, but he does 
not teach that those who go to war in a righteous cause, after 
having exhausted all means to preserve the peace, are blame- 
worthy. He must be blamed who is the cause of war. The 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Tathagat teaches a complete surrender of self, but he does not 
teach a surrender to those powers that are evil, be they men, 
gods, or the elements of Nature. Struggle must be, for all life 
is a struggle of some kind. But he who struggles should look 
to it, lest he struggles in the interest of self against truth and 
righteousness. Struggle then, O General, courageously and 
fight your battles vigorously, but be a soldier of truth, and the 
Tathagat will bless you.” 

Thailand only seeks to protect itself against aggression and 
subversion and no one without aggressive designs need have 
any fear of my country. 

The Thai Delegation, I repeat, has come to this Conference 
with goodwill towards all and will do all it possibly can to 
bring about the greatest possible measure of agreement in the 
interest of world peace and of the security, freedom and econo- 
mic and social well-being of the peoples of Asia and Africa. 


By TATSUNOSUKE TAKASAKI, Principal Japanese Delegate 
Delivered before the Asian-African Conference, Bandung, Indonesia, April 19, 1955 


Gentlemen: 

It is most gratifying that, thanks to the arduous 
labors on the part of the sponsor Governments, the repre- 
sentatives of many countries of Asia and Africa are able to 
enjoy this unique opportunity of meeting in a conference, 
historic in character, to exchange views on problems of 
mutual interest. 

This conference is an event unparalleled in the annals of 
mankind. In fact, it is eminently symbolic of the spirit of 
Asian-African renaissance. The Japanese Government being 
fully aware of the importance of this Conference, our Prime 
Minister was anxious to attend. Unfortunately, owing to the 
Diet now in session which requires his constant attendance, 
I have come to take his place. I bring to you all the cordial 
greetings of Japanese Prime Minister, Mr. Ichiro Hatoyama, 
and his best wishes for the success of this Conference. It 
affords me a great pleasure to take part in this momentous 
Conference and state the hopes and aspirations of the Jap- 
anese people as a member of the Asian-African region. 

I understand the chief objective of this Conference is to 
promote neighborly amity and mutual understanding among 
the peoples of the Asian-African region and to study inti- 
mately their common problems of the day in order to explore 
the means of establishing an enduring peace. This objective 
tallies exactly with the aim of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights calculated to preserve peace, freedom, and 
justice. It will, I trust, appeal to all men and women who 
have in their hearts the progress of mankind. Japan as one 
of Asiatic nations whose destiny is identical with that of 
Asia cannot but attach the greatest importance to this Con- 
ference. 

It would be trite to say that the Asian-African region is the 
cradle of world civilization. The glorious traditions of our 
past constitute part and parcel of the contemporary civilization 
and they do form the life-blood that throbs within us. As 
such, these serve as the foundation of the sense of racial kin- 
ship among the Asian-African peoples. In spite, however, of 
the fact that these races are the pioneers of civilization, and 
they are possessed of abundant human and material resources, 


M« CHAIRMAN, Honorable Delegates, Ladies and 





they have fallen behind in economic, scientific and techno- 
logical development. We should, I think, recognize this fact 
and should achieve genuine independence and progress 
through self-help and mutual cooperation. I hope this Con- 
ference will light the beacon of Asian-African renaissance and 
that we will once again raise high the torchlight of our indi- 
genous civilization. 

To survey the world situation of today international ten- 
sions still unfortunately continue, obstructing both political 
stabilization and economic advancement of nations. The 
world has seen within the span of one generation two calami- 
tous wars; it is not yet assured of peace. If nations do not 
abolish war, war will abolish nations. Prompted, therefore, 
by an earnest desire to save mankind from utter annihilation, 
we must examine coolly and carefully the factors of inter- 
national tension that may lead to war, and cooperate most 
sincerely for the eradication of those factors. 


In World War II, Japan, I regret to say, inflicted damages 
upon her neighbor nations, but ended by bringing untold 
miseries upon herself. She has reestablished democracy, 
having learned her lesson at immense costs in lives and 
property. Chastened and free, she is today a nation com- 
pletely dedicated to peace. As the only people who have 
experienced the horrors of an atomic bomb, we have no 
illusion whatever about the enormity of an attempt to solve 
international dispute by force. Consequently, it has become 
our immutable policy to establish firmly peaceful democracy 
at home. Indeed, the new Japan is founded on peace and 
democracy. Thus, to work hand in hand with other demo- 
cratic nations and to cultivate friendly relations with all peace- 
ful countries of the world, and thereby to contribute positively 
to the establishment of world peace is the guiding principle 
of Japan's foreign policy. Needless to say, our fundamental 
policy is to uphold the principles and purposes of the United 
Nations which we believe is the best system yet devised for 
the maintenance of international peace and security on a basis 
of mutual trust. I wish to avail myself of this occasion to 
declare afresh that Japan has renounced war as an instrument 
of national policy, and has forsworn force as a means of settl- 
ing international disputes; and that she is a nation dedicated 
to the cause of peace and democracy. 





SAMI SOLH 


The world’s most urgent need today is, I submit, to ban 
the use of force in any part of the globe and to establish 
the custom of settling by peaceful negotiation all manners of 
international disputes. And I believe the Asian-African 
countries should set an example in this respect: 


The present Conference, by promoting mutual under- 
standing and neighborly amity among the Asian-African 
countries, can contribute vastly to world peace and, at the 
same time, accelerate the economic progress of their entire 
region. 

I have spoken of the scientific and technological lag of 
Asia and Africa. Introduction of modern science and tech- 
nology is the indispensable condition for all Asian-African 
countries for achieving economic development as well as 
winning their rightful place in the society of nations. 


I wish to pay my sincere respect to the Asian-African 
nations who are overcoming many and manifold difficulties 
and are endeavoring strenuously in building up their econo- 
mies. By inducting the needed capital and technology through 
the United Nations and other organs of international cooper- 
ation, the potential resources within these countries will be 
better utilized with consequent rise in the living standards of 
the broad masses of the people. Japan is anxious to con- 
tribute her share to the promotion of economic cooperation 
for the common prosperity of the region. 


Finally, I desire to stress the importance of cultural ex- 
change. The countries participating in this Conference pos- 
sess splendid cultures cf their own, and, at the same time, 
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they all share in common spiritua! heritages. Unfortunately, 
within this great circle of culture there has not been enough 
of cultural interchange. Channels for mutual edification and 
enlightenment are admittedly few and meager. While ad- 
hering to the principle of respecting one another's political 
system and way of living, the nations of the region should 
promote exchanges of knowledge and information, of 
scholars, artists, and other personnel, so as to enhance mutual 
understanding and to enrich our lives both materially and 
spiritually. That, I believe, will greatly conduce to general 
eace. 

: In the light of the foregoing statemeni, the Japanese 
delegation will submit to the Conference certain proposals 
on economic and cultural cooperation together with a pro- 
posal for the maintenance of international peace. I request 
that these be given careful consideration by the honorable 
delegates. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the world is now entering upon 
the age of nuclear energy. Whether nuclear energy is to 
become a deadly instrument of destruction that will extinguish 
the human race, or it is turned to peaceful uses to bestow 
infinite benefits on mankind, will depend solely upon the 
intelligence of man. The proper choice is possible only on a 
high plane of spiritual culture. It is time, I believe, we of 
the peoples of the Asian-African region went to work to- 
gether to build the edifice for permanent peace, on a foun- 
dation of the moral and spiritual values handed down to them 
from the ages past. 

I thank you. 


By SAMI SOLH, Prime Minister of Lebanon 
Delivered at the Asian-African Conference, Bandung, Indonesia, April 19, 1955 


R. PRESIDENT, 
M Allow me to thank you on behalf of Lebanon for 
your invitation to this Congress and to express our 


deep appreciation for the cordiality of your welcome and the 
charm of your beautiful country. In a difficult moment in the 
life of the Orient we have been invited to collaborate in this 
enchanting surrounding, and I sincerely hope that, while 
responding to your initiative, we should be able to join the 
useful with the agreeable. 

This is for the first time that the representatives of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa have met in a general conference 
to confront their ideas, formulate their hopes and propose 
action. It is also the first time that such a large number of 
nations from both continents, having become independent, 
seek to put their forces and their resources for the service of 
their common good and to solve the problems which pre- 
occupy them. 

On the threshold of this Conference let us not forget that 
the world is observing and judging us. Let us not forget that 
on our work depends the well-being and maybe the salvation 
of numerous peoples; and the first thought, which, I believe, 
should dominate these debates, is that of human brotherhood. 

In fact, regardless of the distance or the opinion or the 
culture which differentiates the peoples here represented or 
which separates them from those absent, we are all united 
here by the ties of this brotherhood. Therefore the value of 
the service which the leaders of every nation may render to 
their country and to the world is proportional to their efforts 
to bring together peoples and to insure for individuals lodg- 
ing, clothing and food. 


However, three obstacles impede this idea, hinder the suc- 
cess of our meeting and may compromise the noble enter- 
prise to which you have today linked your name. These 
dangers are first, fanaticism in all its forms; second, chauvi- 
nism or overpushed nationalism; and third, hatred of foreign- 
ers. These are, wihout doubt, seeds for discord and divi- 
sion. These are the enemies of peace and of humanity. 

But this broad vision of the human geography should not 
allow us to forget our regional problems or those which in- 
terest more particularly a group of States. This is without 
doubt the aim of this Congress. 

Heading these problems is that of martyred Palestine. 
Would the universal conscince accept any longer that one 
million refugees, driven out of their country, their homes and 
deprived of their property, should live dispersed on the roads 
of exile? Would it accept that the decision relative to this 
region as taken by the most solemn of Assemblies should 
remain unimplemented? Should we sacrifice one million vic- 
tims on the altar of political opportunism? To repair an in- 
justice committed in the past on the border of the Spree, 
should the civilized Nations commit another injustice of no 
lesser gravity in the most Holy Sanctuaries of humanity? 
Palestine claims emphatically your attention. We should, in 
a unanimous movement, give it our most efficacious aid; we 
should concentrate our efforts on this capital problem. 

Now allow me to define simply and impartially the general 
position of my country in order to explain clearly the reason 
for our attitude. 

The geographical position of Lebanon puts it at the inter- 
section of the main roads of the world. On the other hand, 
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the requirements of its trade, the emigration of its sons, and 
its cultural needs put it in constant contact with the most 
diverse peoples. It has been often repeated that Lebanon, 
as it stands, is one of the links between the Orient and the 
Occident. Its dearest wish is to remain a loyal and devoted 
partner of the Organizations to which it has adhered. 

If human rights, as defined by the Charter of the United 
Nations, are sacred, the rights of nations themselves, no 
matter how small, to the respect of greater nations is at least 
just as sacred. Furthermore, the oppressed peoples, those who 
have not yet enjoyed freedom and independence as well as 
those who have been deprived of both will find here, we 
hope, the best support. 

Deeply convinced, on the other hand, of the existence of 
a fundamental justice and imbued with the principle of 
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democratic freedoms, we believe that it is through safeguard- 
ing faith in the spiritual destines of men that we would 
ameliorate their fate and it is by encouraging such policy 
that this Assembly would have accomplished its mission. 

After all, it is through tolerance that we will settle perma- 
nently our difficulties and that we will impose our respect 
on the world. It is through tolerance that we will create 
an atmosphere favourable to international collaboration. 
Finally, it is through tolerance that we will appease passions, 
which unfortunately have been for so long nourished and 
which, if unchained, would lead us to disaster. 

Let everyone judge himself not in the light of the present, 
but in that.of history and this Congress, I am confident, 
would, at its conclusion and thanks to the presence of eminent 
men, bring about the best reasons for hope. 


By HAPTE-WOLDE AKLILOU, Foreign Minister of Ethiopia 
Delivered at the Asian-African Conference, Bandung, Indonesia, April 19, 1955 


Majesty Haile Selassi I, my August Sovereign, the 

Ethiopian Delegation was charged to express to this 
Assembly of distinguished personalities His Imperial 
Majesty's most sincere wishes for the success of this Asian- 
African Conference. 

We, the members of this Conference met together in this 
charming city of Indonesia, represent, so to say, more than 
half the peoples of the earth and, if we take account of those 
who live alongside us without the benefits of independence, 
more than sixty per cent of the people of the new world. 
For this reason alone, the entire world should follow with 
the greatest interest all that we may plan as a basis of collab- 
oration between ourselves and the other nations of the world. 
Our labours should, in these hours of crisis, constitute a con- 
structive contribution to mutual understanding and collabora- 
tion among the Asian-African countries and particularly, also 
among the groups of states which, today, are divided into 
opposing camps. 

We represent not only more than half the peoples 
of the world, but also those among whom social and 
political movements have been particularly accelerated. It 
is in our part of the world that since the war the move- 
ment for independence has known its greatest develop- 
ment. Notwithstanding this, it is still in the same re- 
gion that are to be found today ninety-seven per cent 
of colonial peoples and territories. We have all suffered from 
colonialist ambitions. For many centuries, Ethiopia was one 
of the few independent countries on the entire African con- 
tinent. That did not prevent our having been constantly faced 
with the necessity of a fierce struggle to preserve our inde- 
pendence against imperialist designs. That is why, with a 
due regard to the legal provision of the Charter, Ethiopia 
has always supported in the debates at the United Nations 
and with her recorded votes all moves in that Organization for 
the ending of colonialism. I apply the expression ‘“‘colonial- 
ism'’ to include also those territories subjected to the trustee- 
ship regime. Ethiopia has always supported every proposition 
for fixing the earliest date possible for the freedom of every 
territory from a colonial or trusteeship regime, as for example, 
as regards the territory neighbouring Ethiopia; today sub- 
jected to the trusteeship of that same Power which had so 
long administered it as a colony. Faithful to that same 
tradition, we salute today the participation in this Conference 
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of the new and independent Libya, as well as of our friends 
from the Sudan and the Gold Coast, who we sincerely hope 
can shortly achieve their most profound aspirations and freely 
choose their destinies. 

It is therefore particularly appropriate that this Confer- 
ence should be convened on the national territory of one of 
the great states which, by its sacrifice and by the courage of 
its patriots, has recently gained its independence and which is 
now playing so important a role in the United Nations and 
at this Conference. Ethiopia is happy on this occasion to 
salute the great Indonesian Republic, the host who has ex- 
tended to us all so warm welcome. 

In substance, an ideal unites us all: the ideal of liberty 
and equality for all. The Governments assembled here repre- 
sent states large and small; states finding their present form in 
recent times, or finding their form in time immemorial; states 
protecting nearly every complexion and combination of the 
world’s great religious communities; states stretching from 
the western reaches of Africa to the great island groups lying 
off the eastern reaches of Asia; states containing populations 
of the greatest anthropological variety and difference; states 
organizing their governments on a great variety of constitu- 
tional patterns; and yet, all of these states, notwithstanding 
their difference of race, religion, language, culture and gov- 
ernmental organization, constantly press for the ending of 
colonialism throughout the world. 

This struggle against colonialism, which has characterized 
the life of each nation represented here, stresses a problem 
which the agenda before us underlines at several points. It 
is clear that we cannot maintain our political independence 
if we do not succeed in safeguarding our economic independ- 
ence. However, I believe that the Asian-African countries 
often assume too pessimistic an attitude as regards their 
capacity for economic development, and that other states 
rather too easily apply to them the designation of ‘‘under- 
developed countries.’ After the liberation of my homeland, 
many foreign circles predicted bankruptcy and ruin for Ethi- 
opia, and yet, today, ten years after the war, Ethiopia is 
going through a period of economic and commercial devel- 
opment far greater than that of the colonial countries which 
surround her. It is certain that political independence furthers 
economic development. 

I believe, Gentlemen, that another ideal should serve to 
unite us all, whatever be the particular or national problems 
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with which we are individually faced. I refer to the ideal of 
tolerance towards all peoples of all races, religions and lan- 
guages; for nowhere else in the world are to be found more 
races, languages or religions than in ours, namely, in Asia 
and in Africa. In this region, where half the peoples of the 
world live, are, nevertheless, to be found more than nine- 
tenths of the races, three-fourths of the languages and four- 
fifths of the world’s religions. It is this diversity which 
makes for the greatness of these nations and which leads 
their inhabitants to cherish sentiments of tolerance towards 
their neighbours and to live together in a national brother- 
hood. It has always been so in Ethiopia, where persons of 
different religions live side by side as brothers. My August 
Sovereign is particularly happy to know that Ethiopia's ancient 
tradition of religious toleration and accomodation, reaching 
back to its conversion to Christianity in the fourth century, 
enjoyed the expressed appreciation of the Founder himself of 
the great faith of Islat.—appreciation consecrated in the holy 
book of the Koran. 

If such is the situation, it is but natural that the same spirit 
of tolerance should guide the actions of us all towards our 
neighbours in this Asian-African region. Even more, the 
similarity and, indeed, the diversity of races, languages and 
religions should make a brotherhood of us all, where all 
forms of fanaticism, racial or religious, are rigorously ex- 
cluded. Too often we have failed to manifest to the world 
this community of ideas which inspire us all. We should not 
permit racial or religious fanaticism to weaken the force or 
the prestige of the counsels or the contributions which we 
give in the interest of world peace and collaboration among 
peoples. The spirit of tolerance and comprehension should 
guide all our actions and save us from the error of seeking 
to intervene under racial or religious pretexts to divide any 
national unity. It is to the degree that we ourselves demon- 
strate tolerance that our claims for equality of races and 
religions in the other parts of the world can receive at the 
United Nations and elsewhere the consideration that they 
merit. 

Ethiopia's attitude towards theories of racialism is well 
known. We have opposed attempts to force these inhuman sci- 
entifically discredited theories to accomplish restrictive social, 
economic and political ends in defiance of the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter and the Declaration of Human 
Rights. We have always supported at the United Nations, 
and we shall support here, all efforts tending towards the 
universal rectification of these wrongs and outrages inflicted 
upon the human race and for the guarantee of justice and 
right to all human beings. It is highly important that this 
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Conference make a solid contribution to the establishment of 
universal equality on a lasting basis of tolerance and recipro- 
cal comprehension. 

Gentlemen, the world finds itself at a turning point in 
history. Yesterday His Excellency the distinguished President 
of the Indonesian State has sufficiently stressed the gravity of 
the problems of the present hour and the inexorable neces- 
sity, ~whatever be the particular political alliances, of sur- 
mounting the obstacles which today confront the world. We, 
the Asian-African countries, have a unique role to play. We 
find ourselves between two opposing worlds. Indeed, it 
is we, more than most, who, since the most remote times of 
history, have had to live intimately with groups of languages, 
races and religions of the most divergent character and who 
have had to cherish the sentiment of tolerance as a condition 
of national life. 


Tolerance must be everything or nothing. It cannot be 
applied by half measures. It must constitute a universal prin- 
ciple. Consequently, our role to conciliate cannot be achieved 
if we limit ourselves to particularist concepts. It is only to 
the extent that we, ourselves, demonstrate the spirit of com- 
prehension of the universal problems confronting the world 
today that we can hope to achieve the aims which lie closest 
to our hearts. 


The situation is similar to that which existed on the eve 
of the last war, when the world, abandoning hope, took 
refuge in systems, not of collective security, but of regional 
pacts. Far from assuring peace or security, these pacts led 
inexorably to the creation of opposing blocs. In view of the 
undeniable existence of powerful blocs today, splitting the 
world into opposing camps, how much more dangerous in 
these critical hours, than in 1938, would be the application 
of policies that in any way might weaken the system of col- 
lective security. For her part, Ethiopia, who certainly has had 
a direct experience and knowledge of the system of collective 
security on a world-wide basis and who has, on the other 
hand, by every means within her power, from the days of 
the League of Nations to the present hour, supported that 
system, remains more than ever convinced that it is only by an 
unwavering loyalty in act and in word to the common obli- 
gation to afford the security of collective action to all peoples 
that the world can hope to establish a new era of peace and 
of loyal and fruitful collaboration between the peoples of all 
races and religions in all parts of the world. 

It is to this high ideal that we, united at this Conference 
at Bandung, should consecrate all our efforts and all our 
energies. 


By NGUYEN VAN THOAL, Head of the Delegation from the State of Vietnam 
Delivered to the Asian-African Conference in Bandung, Indonesia, April, 1955 


the Delegation from the State of Vietnam, I would like 

to thank the Government of the Republic of Indonesia 
and the five organizing Nations for having reserved for our 
delegation a hearty welcome to this Bandung Conference. 

Our meeting here at this Conference offers us a rare oppor- 
tunity to meet and understand one another better in order to 
set the foundation for a sincere cooperation based upon the 
principle of equality and the spirit of mutual friendship. 

It is because we are fully aware of the special importance of 
this Conference, it is because we sincerely want to serve the 
cause of peace and freedom, that our Government has accepted 
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to come and meet with you here in Bandung. Another reason 
has also motivated our earnest acceptance; i.e., Vietnam is one 
of the nations in Southeast Asia, which, unfortunately had been 
placed for almost a century under the oppression of foreigners, 
and only recently, thanks to the numberless efforts and sacri- 
fices of our people, did it regain its independence. Deeply 
aware of all the sufferings of an oppressed people such as in 
our case, we are naturally the most ardent supporters of all 
undertakings which may help small nations gain quickly their 
independence, in order to live under a regime of true freedom, 
respecting human personalities and the basic rights of mankind. 
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We are confident that such a regime will be fully supported 
by all the freedom-loving powers in the world, because it is the 
only way to safeguard efficiently the free world from the 
menaces of dictatorial communism. 

We have just had the honor of presenting to you the reasons 
which have motivated the gree es of our Government in 
this Conference. However, in order to further clarify the posi- 
tion of our Government at this Assembly, we deem it necessary 
to add that, despite our devotion to the cause of peace and our 
desire to fasten the ties of friendship with all nations in the 
world, we strongly protest against all anti-international under- 
takings which, under the pretext of serving the cause of peace, 
violate the inalienable right of self-determination of a people, 
a right which has been solemnly recognized in the Charter of 
the United Nations and in the Declaration of May 2nd, 1954 
by the Colombo Powers here present today. 

We don’t need to go far to look for evidences; for our coun- 
try itself has suffered from such an anti-international solution. 
In the final declaration issued at the close of the Colombo Con- 
ference, the Prime Ministers of the participating powers, here 
present today, have in fact agreed that the solution to the In- 
dochina problem required direct negotiations among the parties 
concerned, viz., France, the three Associated States and the 
Vietminh, as well as other parties invited by general consent. 
Yet the Geneva Agreements were signed without taking any 
consideration of the recommendations and protestations strong- 
ly made by our Government. 

These consequences of the Geneva Agreements, damaging 
to our country, we present them to you here with no other in- 
tention than suggesting to the Conference to ponder over the 
Geneva Agreements as a lesson of experience, before propos- 
ing or deciding anything concerning re-establishment of peace 
in any region or country of the African-Asian area, so that the 
two principles proclaimed in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions may not be violated as you so well know. These two 
principles are: 

1. the self-determination of peoples; 
2. the non-interference in the internal affairs of another 
nation. 


To avoid all misunderstanding about the good will of our 
Government, we think it necessary to present to the Confer- 
ence two actual evidences of our earnest desire for freedom 
and our will to serve the cause of peace for people and coun- 
try. 

After partition of our country, our people north of the 17th 
parallel, refusing to stay under a dictatorial regime and want- 
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ing to live in a truly free country, have spontaneously emi- 
grated southward to live in peace under the protection of the 
National Government. Despite obstacles of all kinds created 
by our opponents (of which we are ready to exhibit evidence 
any time if necessary), despite the strong attachment of our 
people to their native villages, until now, nearly a million of 
our countrymen from the North have resolutely left their 
homes, their properties, the tombs of their ancestors, all they 
cherish the most in life, to choose and enjoy freedom, south of 
the 17th parallel. Only if you know that our coutrymen are a 
Sedentary people, who have always refused to leave their 
native villages, whatever suffering they may have to endure; 
only if you know that the French government, during its 
colonial rule, had many times failed in its attempts to make our 
people emigrate to the Southern plains and the Northern re- 
gions in order to solve the overpopulation problem in the 
delta area of North Vietnam; if you further know that in 
1945, despite famine in North Vietnam which made more 
than two millions victims of starvation; only a few people 
have decided to leave their native villages in search for a 
living. 

If only you know all these facts, you will then realize the 
full significance of the present exodus in our country, you will 
be convinced that our countrymen from North Vietnam have 
emigrated southwward, not because of any outside pressure, 
not because of fear of starvation. The have gone and continue 
to go south, because they want to find freedom; because they 
refuse to live under a dictatorial regime, which completely dis- 
regards human values and personality and the basic rights of 
man; because they cannot bear the increasing burden of a 
so-called national government, servile to a foreign ideology and 
a foreign people which has several times in the course of our 
national history demonstrated its imperialistic designs. 

I should also draw your attention to the fact that the power- 
ful movement of exodus of about one million of our country- 
men deciding to choose freedom in the southern part of 
Vietnam has been fully and happily accepted by our country- 
men. On the other hand, in spite of all facilities being granted 
to those who would like to emigrate to the North, the number 
is insignificant. Is it not the most eloquent proof of a free 
and spontaneous will and determination expressed by our 
people in quest for liberty and against dictatorship ? 

Devoted to the cause of liberty, our Government has done 
everything in its power to assist the refugees from the North 
to preserve the freedom they have dearly obtained, often at 
the cost of their very lives, it makes every effort to translate it 
into a truly happy life under a democratic government. 


By CARLOS P. ROMULO, Member of the Cabinet, Chairman of the Philippine Delegation 
to the Asian-African Conference 


Delivered to the Asian-African Conference, Bandung, Indonesia, April 18, 1955 


the President and people of the Republic of the Phillip- 
ines. 

We of the Philippines have a profound sense of the great 
historic events dramatized by this unique gathering; we were, 
may I remind you, the first of the new nations to emerge in the 
great re-arrangement of the world which began after the end 
of the Second World War. Our Republic came to being, freely 
and peacefully, or July 4, 1946. Since that time we have 
watched with proud solidarity and a feeling of oneness the es- 
tablishment of the other independent nations of a free Asia, 
so old and yet so new. We have in these nine years taken 
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our stand firmly behind the struggle of every people to be- 
come master of its own fate, to enjoy its own identity, to be 
responsible for its own acts, to join in the immense task of 
building a new structure of human well-being and free insti- 
tutions, the task, indeed, of changing the face of the world. 
To the peoples of Africa, already setting forth on this same 
path, we pledge our friendship and all the moral and 
practical support within our power to give as they join us 
of Asia in the great universal effort to better man’s estate. 

We come as members of one great family long separated 
from each other. In this family reunion we are here to talk 
of man’s estate. But I do not think it will serve us well to 
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have come here from our many corners of the earth to shroud 
the truth about man’s estate in platitudes, propaganda, or 
easy self-deception. The world is too harsh a place for this, 
our problems too great, too perilous, too complicated to allow 
us this luxury. 

This Conference will justify itself if we share our views 
frankly and realistically as brothers should. We will serve 
each other if we examine ourselves, if we state the issues 
and problems plainly as we see them, if we clarify, as far 
as we can, our needs, our choices, our goals—and our 
obstacles. Let us seek a true meeting of minds on those we 
share in common and where there are differences, let us try 
at least to understand them. 

All who are represented here are certainly concerned with 
the issues of (1) colonialism and political freedom; (2) 
racial equality; and (3) peaceful economic growth. The 
history of the world in our time turns on the ways in which 
these issues are met and resolved, or not met and not re- 
solved. We are part, all of us, of a time of great transforma- 
tion, for each of us and for all the people on earth. It is a 
trying, difficult, dangerous time—but with it all a good time 
to be living in. Never before, surely, have so many people 
been consciously a part of the history through which they 
were living. 

We in this room are, for our brief moment, a part of this 
history. How do we see it? How do we understand it? 

To begin with, the very fact that we have come together 
here in this manner illustrates the great new fact that these 
issues of freedom, equality, and growth are no longer merely 
national problems but world problems. Indeed, the United 
Nations was created as an attempt to grapple with this great 
new fact. In one sense this Conference suggests that for the 
peoples of Asia and Africa the United Nations has inade- 
quately met the need for establishing common ground for 
peoples seeking peaceful change and development. But I 
think we must also say that if the United Nations has been 
weak and limited in its progress toward these goals, it is 
because the United Nations is still much more a mirror of 
the world than an effective instrument for changing it. It 
has been in existence only nine years and through that time 
always subject to all the pressures and difficulties of national 
rivalries and power conflicts, large and small. It is a place 
where man, not quite yet a reasonable animal, is trying very 
hard to become one. 

We do not have to be satisfied with the rate of progress 
being made. But neither can we be blind to the great changes 
that Aave taken place in so short a time. The world is a 
very different place from what it was a scant fifteen years ago 
and hence the United Nations is a very different body from 
the old League of Nations. A primary difference is the 
presence of the new spokesmen for Asian and African people 
who never allow the Western representatives to forget that 
the United Nations Charter pledged the freedom and self- 
determination of all peoples and that there are peoples in 
Asia and Africa who take that pledge with literal seriousness, 
and who will not rest until it is redeemed. 

The majority of independent nations represented here won 
their independence only within the last decade. Who would 
have been bold enough, twenty years ago, to predict that this 
would be so? Who will be bold enough now to say how 
soon or how slowly those peoples in Africa strong enough 
to win it will acquire the right to face their own problems in 
their own way on their own responsibility? The handwriting 
of history is spread on the wall; but not everybody reads it 
the same way or interprets similarly what he reads there. 
We know the age of European empire is at an end; not all 
Europeans know that yet. Not all Asians or Africans have 
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been or are still aware that they must make themselves the 
conscious instruments of historic decision. 

Political freedom has been won by many different means. 
The British surrendered power in Southern Asia because they 
knew they could no longer maintain it and were wise enough 
to base their action on reality. The French and Dutch had 
to be forced to the same conclusion. The United States has 
at times appeared to us lacking in consistency and vigor in 
upholding the right of non-self-governing peoples to inde- 
pendence. It has on some issues leaned heavily in favor of 
colonial powers and sometimes disheartened us because of its 
failure to make its actions dovetail with its ideals of equality 
and freedom. We think that this was more than regrettable; 
we think it has been unwise. Let it be stated in fairness 
however that uniquely among the colonial powers the United 
States in our case made a formal pledge of independence, 
fixed a date for it ten years in advance, and fully and hon- 
orably redeemed that pledge. True, we fought ceaselessly 
for our freedom and never gave up our struggle and we 
earned it when it came. But we of the Philippines have 
directly experienced the basic good faith of the United States 
in our own relationship and we feel that the principles upon 
which it was based will ultimately prevail. 

It is to be hoped, however, that this Conference will help 
remind all the Western powers that the issue of political 
independence for subject peoples does not depend on their 
goodwill or slow access of wisdom or virtue. The age of 
empire is being helped into oblivion by the aroused will and 
action of people determined to be masters of their own fate. 
Those of us here who have already won our independence 
were only the initiators of this process. All the others, 
almost all now in Africa, stand at various points along their 
own roads to full self-determination. There is much, of 
course, one cannot readily foresee. But everything we know 
and understand about history assures us that whatever new 
travails the future holds, the old structure of Western empire 
will and must pass from the scene. Will it expire quietly 
and in dignity? Will it go out crashing violently? That will 
depend on many things. But the end is not in doubt. 

There are at least three things more to be said here about 
this matter of national political freedom. 

First, it is perilously easy in this world for national inde- 
pendence to be more fiction than fact. Because it expresses 
the deepest desires of so many people in the world, it can 
be unscrupulously used as a chibbeteth, as a facade, as an 
instrument for a new and different kind of subjection, | 
know that on this score there are violently different opinions 
in the world. I can recall how new nations like India, Indo- 
nesia and Ceylon were called puppets of imperialism when 
they were newly born to freedom. And of course, the Phillip- 
pine Republic hasbeen described by these same sources as 
a mere tool of the United States. On the other hand, there is 
the way some of us view the position of certain other coun- 
tries which from our own perspective we consider as sub- 
servient to other powers. I wonder if in such countries you 
could read in the press or hear in the public speeches of their 
spokesmen anything resembling the open criticisms and other 
attacks that were common fare in places like India and the 
Philippines even before independence? I wonder if any of 
the spokesmen of these countries would ever speak as freely 
in criticism of the bigger country to which they feel friendly 
or allied as, say, we in the Philippines speak our minds about 
the United States? I am sure you will forgive my frankness, 
but in this land of the ingenious and artistic wajang, of 
the wonderful Indonesian shadow play and puppet shows, 
I think we ought to say plainly to each other when we think 
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Secondly, is political freedom achieved when the national 
banner rises over the seat of government, the foreign ruler 
goes, and the power passes into the hands of our own leaders? 
Is the struggle for national independence the struggle to 
substitute a local oligarchy for the foreign oligrachy? Or 
is it just the beginning of the conquest of real freedom by 
the people of the land? Is there political freedom where only 
one political party may rule? Is there political freedom where 
dissent from the policy of the government means imprison- 
ment or worse? It strikes me that autocratic rule, control 
of the press, and the police state are exactly the worst fea- 
tures of some colonialist system against which we have fought 
all our lives and against which so many of us are still fight- 
ing. Is this really the model of the freedom we seek? Or 
is it the free interplay of contending parties, the open com- 
petition of ideas and political views in the market place, 
the freedom of a man to speak up as he chooses, be he right 
or wrong? I know there are many possible answers to these 
questions. But for my part and for my people, may I say 
plainly that we regard the struggle for freedom as an unend- 
ing, constant, unremitting demand upon us, that with all our 
acknowledged failings, faults, and weaknesses, we are seek- 
ing to build in our land a society in which the freedom of our 
Republic will truly become the freedom of every one of its 
citizens. 

Finally, in this world of contending great powers, the 
independence of the small or weak nation is at best a pre- 
carious and fragile thing. Obviously the ultimate greater 
freedom will lie in a greater coherence, a uniting of regional 
interests, in the creation of counter-balancing moral, economic 
and physical strength, in the greatest possible common action 
by all to avert the disaster of a new world war. Let us face 
squarely up to the fact that within the nation we can regain 
our self-respect and grapple with our local problems but that 
for the primary goals of economic transformation and well- 
being and peace, the nation no longer suffices. Western 
European man today is paying the terrible price for pre- 
serving too long the narrow and inadequate instrument of 
the nation-states in an epoch when nationalism, as such, can 
solve only the least of our problems and leaves us powerless 
to meet the more serious ones. We have to try to avoid re- 
peating all of Europe's historic errors. We have to have the 
imagination and courage to put ourselves in the forefront of 
the attempt to create a 20th-Century world based on the true 
interdependence of peoples. 

I have said that besides the issues of colonialism and polti- 
cal freedom, all of us here are concerned with the matter of 
racial equality. This is a touchstone, I think, for most of us 
assembled here and the peoples we represent. The systems 
and the manners of it have varied, but there has not been 
and there is not a Western colonial regime, which has not 
imposed, to a greater or lesser degree, on the people it ruled 
the doctrine of their own racial inferiority. We have known, 
and some of us still know, the searing experience of being 
demeaned in our own lands, of being systematically relegated 
to subject status not only politically and economically, and 
militarily—but racially as well. Here was a stigma that could 
be applied to rich and poor alike, to prince and slave, boss- 
man and workingman, landlord and peasant, scholar and 
ignoramus. To bolster his rule, to justify his own power to 
himself, Western white man assumed that his superiority 
lay in his very bones, in the color of his skin. This made 
the lowliest drunk superior, in colonial society, to the highest 
product of culture and scholarship and industry among the 
subject people. 

I do not think in this company I have to labor the full 
import of this pernicious doctrine and practice. I do not 
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think I have to try to measure the role played by this racism 
as a driving force in the development of the nationalist 
movements in our many lands. For many it has made the 
goal of regaining a status of simple manhood the be-all and 
end-all of a lifetime of devoted struggle and sacrifice. Today 
this type of Western racism survives in virulent form only 
in certain parts of Africa, notably in the Union of South 
Africa, but certainly in many other places as well on that 
vast continent. Against this every decent man on earth has 
to set his face. I- the United Nations, the Asian and African 
states have again and again forced this issue on the unwilling 
attention of the other members. There we could see palpably 
the extent to which Western men have tried to become de- 
fensive about their past racist attitudes. Few of the Western 
countries were willing to go far enough in condemning the 
racial practices of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa. They have yet to learn, it seems, how deeply this 
issue cuts and how profoundly it unites non-Western people 
who may disagree on all sorts of questions. Again, we can 
only hope that this Conference serves as a sober and yet 
jolting reminder to them that the day of Western racism is 
passing along with the day of Western power over non- 
Western peoples. Its survival in any form can only hang 
like an albatross around the necks of those many people in 
the West who sincerely seek to build a freer and better world. 

No less than this can be said. But there is something more 
too. It is one of our heaviest responsibilities, we of Asia 
and Africa, not to fall ourselves into the racist trap. We will 
do this if we let ourselves be drawn insensibly—or delib- 
erately—into any kind of counter-racism, if we respond to 
the white man’s prejudice against us as non-white with 
prejudice against whites simply because they are white. What 
a triumph this would be for racism if it should come about. 
How completely we would defeat ourselves and all who 
have ever struggled in our countries to be free! There is no 
more dangerous or immoral or absurd idea than the idea of 
any kind of policy or grouping based on color or race as 
such. This would, in the deepest sense, mean giving up all 
hope of human freedom in our time. I think that over the 
generations the deepest source of our own confidence in our- 
selves had to come from the deeply-rooted knowledge that 
the white man was wrong, that in proclaiming the superiority 
of his race, gua race, he stamped himself with his own weak- 
ness and confirmed all the rest of us in our dogged convic- 
tion that we could reassert ourselves as men. 

Our quarrel with racism is that it substitutes the accident 
of skin color for judgment of men as men. Counter-racism 
would have us do the same: to lump white men by their sup- 
posed racial grouping and govern our acts and reactions 
accordingly. It is our task to rise above this noxious non- 
sense. We have the responsibility to remain aware that this 
kind of racist attitude has been the practice not of al! white 
men, but only of some, that it flies in the face of their own 
profoundest religious beliefs and political goals and aspira- 
tions, that in almost all Western lands, and especially in the 
United States, the internal struggle against racism and all its 
manifestations has been going on steadily and victoriously. 

We have the responsibilty to acknowledge more than this; 
this business of racism, or other things like it, is an outcrop- 
ping of one of many human weaknesses that we all share. 
The racism of Western white man has played an especially 
prominent role in history because the Western man has asso- 
cited it with the establishment of his great power over so 
many non-Western peoples. As such, it deserves the special 
and prominent place it must have in the thinking and feeling 
of everyone. But we must also soberly ask ourselves: is there 
a single society or culture represented in this Conference 
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which does not in some degree have its counterpart of this 
kind of prejudice and ignorance? Where is the society in 
which men have not in some manner divided themselves for 
political, social and economic purposes, by wholly irrational and 
indefensible categories of status, birth, and yes, even skin 
color? It was a major part of the greatness of India’s im- 
mortal leader, Mahatma Gandhi, that he devoted so much of 
his fruitful life of selflessness and sacrifice to a struggle 
against precisely this kind of thing in Indian life. Would 
that we all gave as much time to the mote in our own eye as 
we give to denouncing the beam in the eye of another! 

Surely we are entitled to out resentment and rejection of 
white racism wherever it exists. But we are also called upon, 
as honest men who want to better man’s estate wherever and 
whatever he is, to acknowledge that in degree we all suffer 
from the same sin of ignorance and immorality. I ask you 
to remember that just as Western political thought has given 
us all so many of our basic ideas of political freedom, justice 
and equity, it is Western science which in this generation has 
cutee the mythology of race. Let us not preserve stupid 
racial superstitution which belong to the past. Let us work 
to remove this ugly disease wherever it is rooted, whether 
it be among Western men or among ourselves. 

Lastly, I have said that all of us here are concerned with 

ceful economic growth. This brings us closest of all to 
the hub, the center, the heart of our common preoccupations, 
because the political forms and methods we seek and choose, 
the social ideas and ideals we embrace, are all wrapped up in 
the way in which we strive for growth. Economic growth, 
economic change, transformation of our backward and in- 
adequate economies—these we all seek. These we must seek, 
else we stagnate and die. After all, it is precisely because the 
billion and half people of Asia and Africa have begun in our 
time to strive for a better economic stake in life that most 
of us are here today. This is the great new overwhelming fact 
of this century. The way in which this is achieved will fix 
the shape of history for all future men. 

We all confront the staggering facts of our economic back- 
wardness. This has been partly due to factors of climate, 
geography, and the stubborn survival of obsolete social pat- 
terns. But it has also in large measure and perhaps decisively 
been the result of patterns imposed upon us [ Western 
colonialism. This heritage is the heaviest burden we carry 
with us into the new epoch of national freedom. The great 
masses of our people live in a state of rural poverty. We 
need to diversify our economies. We need to industrialize 
in accordance with our resources and needs. We have to 
win a more balanced place in the market places of the world. 
We have to do this in a manner that will effectively raise the 
standard of living of our people. These are the things we 
have fought for. These are the things that some of us here 
are still fighting for. For these things above all, we have 
needed to be free to seek our own way. 

But let us not have too many illusions about national inde- 

ndence. We arrive in the world as nations in the middle 
of the 20th Century, not the 19th or the 18th. We have to 
strive to become nations in a time when history has already 
passed from the nation to larger units of economic and social 
coherence: the region, the continent, the world. It is a world 
as envisioned by Rabindranath Tagore ‘“‘not divided into 
fragments by narrow domestic walls. . . .” The idea of 
national self-sufficiency served the Western world only for 
a short time as means of effective growth. Indeed, the great 
travail of the Western world, its conflicts, rivalries, and wars 
have derived in no small degree from the fact that the nation, 
as such, has outlived its usefullness as an instrument of 
progress. Not even the great powers of today can stand 
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alone, much less newly emergent states weak in everything 
but the will to grow. In this 20th Century World the sober 
fact is that a purely national economy is an illusion. We 
cannot start where, say, England started two centuries ago. 
We have to make our places in a world that has already made 
tremendous advances technologically and where economic 
inter-dependence has become the key to effective economic 
development and growth. 

Considering the present state of the world, with its pro- 
found conflicts and insecurities, this may be viewed by some 
as a crippling disadvantage. But in a very real sense, and a 
more hopeful sense, it is rather an advantage if we can but 
grasp it. It means that we need not go through the equiva- 
lent of the decades and centuries of ugly, painful, and costly 
development which occurred in most Western countries. It 
means that if circumstances favor it, we can make use of the 
most ultra-modern technologies to transform ourselves more 
rapidly, to make new and hitherto unforeseen use of our re- 
sources. Who knows yet what the new potentialities of 
nuclear power are going to mean for Asia and Africa? It is 
obvious that the real world we live in does not at this moment 
offer much promise of any early opportunity to find out. But 
here we have one of the real stakes we all share in preserv- 
ing the peace, in creating international instruments which 
will put man to work for man’s growth instead of his 
destruction. 

Our fate is bound up with the fate of the whole world. 
National isolation, in any real sense, is an impossibility in 
our time, whether we think of an ideal world uniting its 
human and natural resources for the well-being of all, or the 
real world, deeply divided and groping its way to decisions 
that will in one way or another affect every person on earth. 
The fact is that we will need greater world coherence than 
we have now if we are to thrive. The fact is that the effective 
mobilization of world capital and resources will be abso- 
lutely vital to us in the process of mobilizing our own capital 
and our own resources. The fact is that these things will 
depend in great measure on the further course of the conflicts 
that now govern all world affairs. It is pure illusion to think 
that we can be independent of these big facts. 

But this by no means leaves us helpless to act in our own 
interest. It does not mean that we have no choice but to leave 
the great decisions to others. Quite the contrary. Quite the 
contrary, because it is precisely in our lands, in our continents, 
that the most important decisions are going to be made. And 
it is we who will make them, by what we do or by what we 
do NOT do in the coming years. 

It could be that Russia’s bombs or America’s bombs will 
determine the future shape of the world and the fate of 
humanity. If it comes to that the tragedy will be total: it 
will make all we may say or do here or anywhere else quite 
irrelevant. Reason will die and the survivors will move as 
best they can into a new epoch of savagery. But I do not 
think the great decisions will come that way. I think the 
shape of the world is going to be determined in large measure 
by the way in which the peoples of Asia and Africa go about 
the business of transforming their lives and their societies. 

What do we want? How do we propose to seek it? 
These are the questions on which the fate of the world 
really turns. In not fully understanding this, many in the 
Western world commit their most tragic blunder. For our 
pert. we of Asia and Africa have to face up squarely to the 

ig choices that lie before us. We have to try to understand 
as clearly as we can exactly what they mean. 

There are certain things in all our minds on this matter. 
We all want to the best of our power and wisdom to seek 
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change in terms of the genius of our own various cultures 
and histories. We all want no more foreign exploitation of 
our wealth for the benefit of foreign interests. We do not 
want our future development to turn out to be another alien 
graft on our lives. We want this development to raise the 
physical and educational standards of our peoples. What 
roads lead to these ends? How do we begin to face up to 
these vast and formidable tasks? 

There is no magic wand or automatic formula to bring 
about social and economic change. It means that we have to 
assume our own heavy responsibilities. It means mobilizing 
people, mobilizing resources. It means great toil, flexibility, 
adaptability, intelligence. But it also means defining our goal. 
Is our goal just so many new industries or factories, new 
dams or bridges or transportation systems? Or is our goal 
the betterment and the greater freedom, through these and 
other things, of the lives of the people? 

This is no simple rhetorical question. Wrapped up in it 
are all the troubled issues of our times. And because accord- 
ing to the joint communique of the Bogor Conference “the 
basic purpose of this Conference is that the countries con- 
cerned should become better acquainted with one another's 
point of view,’ may I outline for you our views on the pos- 
sible choices open to us. 

There is one road to change which some countries have 
adopted and which offers itself to the rest of us as a possible 
choice. This is the road which proposes total change through 
total power, through avowed dictatorship and the forcible 
manipulation of men and means to achieve certain ends, the 
rigid control of all thought and expression, the ruthless sup- 
pression of all opposition, the pervasive control of human life 
in all spheres by a single, tightly-run self-selected organiza- 
tion of elite individuals. I know that an elaborate series of 
phrases and rationalization are often used to describe this 
system. But I am concerned not with propaganda myths. 
I am concerned with realities. I think we all have to be con- 
cerned with what this system offers and what it means. 

Does the road to greater freedom really lie through an 
indefinite period of less freedom? Is it for this that we have 
in this generation raised our heads and taken up the struggle 
against foreign tyrannies? 

Has all the sacrifice, struggle and devotion, all been, then, 
for the purpose of replacing foreign tyranny by domestic 
tyranny? 

Do we fight to regain our manhood from Western colonial 
rulers only to surrender it to rulers among ourselves who seize 
the power to keep us enslaved? 

Is it true, can it be true, in this vastly developed 20th 
Century, that national progress must be paid for with the 
individual well-being and freedom of millions of people? 
Can we really believe that this price will, on some dim and 
undefined future time, be redeemed by the well-being and 
freedom of the yet unborn? 
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Th philosophers of this system have answered this question 
through their doctrine of the so-called withering away of 
the state. But the rulers who have established their power in 
real life and not in the realm of bookish dreams have aban- 
doned this tenet of their faith. We have had ample oppor- 
tunity to witness over more than a generation now that this 
kind of power, once established, roots itself more and more 
deeply, gets more and more committed to perpetuating itself. 
Moreover—and the whole logic of human experience throws 
its weight into the scale—this system of power becomes in- 
herently expansionist. It can not accept the premise of peace 
with opponents outside its borders any more than it can 
make peace with opponents inside its borders. It seeks and 
must seek to crush all opposition, wherever it exists. 

This road is open before many of us. The gateway to it 
is strewn with sweet-smelling garlands of phrases and prom- 
ises and high sentiment. But once you march through it, 
the gate clangs behind you. The policeman becomes master 
and your duty thereafter is forever to say aye. Even those 
who enjoy the role of mastery must know that this system 
devours its own. 

No, my friends, I don’t think we have come to where we 
are, only to surrender blindly to a new super-barbarism, a 
new super-imperialism, a new super-power. We do not want 
leaderships in our countries subservient to foreign rulers, 
be they in London or Paris, the Hague or Washington, or, we 
must add, Moscow. I think our peoples want to worship the 
Almighty and live in accordance with His laws, to better 
their lot, to educate themselves and their children, raise 
themselves from the degradation of want and disease and 
misery, by holding up their own heads and acting freely to 
achieve these great and difficult aims by their own free 
means in partnership with similarly dedicated people every- 
where in the world. 

That is the freedom of the democratic way of life. That 
is the freedom we want all the peoples of Asia and Africa 
to enjoy. That is the freedom that President Ramon Mag- 
saysay of the Philippines had in mind when he authored the 
Pacific Charter which enshrines the dignity of man, his well- 
being, his security, his progress, his nation’s right to self- 
determination. The Philippine Delegation is here not only 
to reiterate the ideals of that Charter but to underscore in 
this Conference that it is the sense of the Filipino people 
that such right of self-determination includes the right of 
nations to decide exclusively by themselves their ability to 
assume the responsibilities inherent in an independent politi- 
cal status. This is the time for Asia and Africa to reassert 
this principle and serve notice to the world that only by its 
unqualified acecptance by everyone can there be peace and 
justice for all mankind. 


By CHOU EN-LAI, Premier and Head of the Delegation of the People’s Republic of China 
Delivered at the Plenary Session of the Asian-African Conference, April 19, 1955 


is focussing its attention has begun its session. The 
Delegation of the People’s Republic of China deems it 
a great pleasure to be able to discuss the common problems of 
our Asian-African countries at this Conference with the dele- 
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gations of the participating countries. We must first of all 
thank the five sponsoring countries, Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia and Pakistan, whose initiative and efforts have made 
it possible for us to meet here. We should also thank the host 
of this Conference, the Government of the Republic of Indo- 
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nesia, for the excellent arrangements it has made for the 
Conference. 

It is the first time in history that so many countries of Asia 
and Africa have gathered together to hold a conference. On 
these two continents live more than half of the world popula- 
tion. The peoples of Asia and Africa created brilliant ancient 
civilizations and made tremendous contributions to mankind. 
But, ever since modern times, most of the countries of Asia and 
Africa in varying degrees have been subjected to the plunder 
and oppression of colonialism, and have thus been forced to 
remain in a stagnant state of poverty and backwardness. Our 
voices have been suppressed, our aspirations shattered, and 
our destiny placed in the hands of others. Thus, we have no 
choice but to rise against colonialism. Suffering from the 
same cause and struggling for the same aim, we the Asian and 
African peoples have found it easier to understand each other 
and have long had deep sympathy and concern for one another. 


Now the face of the Asian-African region has undergone a 
radical change. More and more countries have cast off or are 
casting off the shackles of colonialism. The colonial powers 
can no longer use methods of the past to continue their 
— and oppression. The Asia and Africa of today are no 
onger the Asia and Africa of yesterday. Many countries of 
this region have taken their destiny into their own hands 
after long years of endeavors. Our Conference itself reflects 
this profound historical change. 

However, the rule of colonialism in this region has not yet 
come to an end, and new colonialists are attempting to take 
the place of the old ones. Not a few of the Asian and African 
= are still leading a life of colonial slavery. Not a 
ew of the Asian and African peoples are still subjected to 
racial discrimination and deprived of human rights. 


The courses which we, peoples of the Asian and African 
countries, have taken in striving for freedom and independence 
may vary, but our will to win and preserve our freedom and 
independence is the same. However different the specific 
conditions in each of our countries may be, it is equally neces- 
sary for most of us to eliminate the state of backwardness 
caused by the rule of colonialism. We need to develop our 
countries independently with no outside interference and in 
accordance with the will of the people. 

The peoples of Asia and Africe have long suffered from 
aggression and war. Many of them have been forced by the 
colonialists to serve as cannon fodder in aggressive wars. There- 
fore, the peoples of these two continents can have nothing but 
strong detestation for aggressive war. They know that the new 
threats of war will not only endanger the independent develop- 
ment of their countries, but also intensify the enslavement 
by colonialism. That is why the Asian and African peoples all 
the more hold dear world peace and national independence. 

In view of the foregoing, the common desire of the peoples 
of the Asian and African countries cannot be anything other 
than to safeguard world peace, to win and to preserve national 
independence and, accordingly, to promote friendly coopera- 
tion among nations. 

Following the armistice in Korea, the Geneva Conference 
brought about the ceasefire in Indo-China on the basis of re- 
spect for the right to national independence and with the sup- 
port of the Conference of the five Colombo Powers. As a 
result, international tension did somewhat relax at that time 
and fresh hopes were brought to the people of the whole world, 
and particularly to those of Asia. However, the subsequent 
development of the international situation runs counter to the 
hopes of the people. Both in the East and in the West the 
danger of war is increasing. The desire of the Korean and 
German peoples for peaceful unification is being frustrated. 
The agreements on the restoration of peace in Indo-China 
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reached at the Geneva Conference are endangered. The United 
States continues to create tension in the Taiwan area. Countries 
outside of Asia and Africa are establishing more and more 
military bases in the Asian and African countries. They are 
clamouring openly that atomic weapons are conventional arms 
and are making preparations for an atomic war. The people 
of Asia shall never bocpet that the first atomic bomb exploded 
on Asian soil and the the first man to die from experimental 
explosion of hydrogen bomb was an Asian. The peoples of 
Asia and Africa, like those in other parts of the world, cannot 
be indifferent to the ever increasing threat of war. 

However, those who are committing aggression and making 
preparations for war are after all extremely few, while the 
overwhelming majority of the people throughout the world, 
regardless of what social system they live under, want peace 
and are opposed to war. The peace movement of the people 
in different countries has become more extensive and inten- 
sive. They demand the end of the armament race and prepara- 
tions for war. They demand that first of all the big powers 
should reach agreement on the reduction of armaments. They 
demand the prohibition of atomic weapons and all other wea- 
pons of mass destruction. They demand that atomic energy be 
used for peaceful purposes in order to bring welfare to man- 
kind. Their voices can no longer be ignored. The policy of 
aggression and war is becoming more and more repugnant to 
the people. The plotters of war are resorting ever more fre- 
quently to the threats of war as an instrument of their aggres- 
sive policy. However, threats of war can frighten into sub- 
mission on one who is determined to resist. They can only 
place the threat-makers in a more isolated and confused: posi- 
tion. We believe that if only we are determined to preserve 
peace together with all the peace-loving nations and peoples of 
the world, peace can be preserved. 

The majority of our Asian and African countries, including 
China, are still very backward economically owing to the 
long period of colonial domination. That is why we demand 
not only political independence, but economic independence as 
well. Of course, our demand for political independence does 
not mean a policy of exclusion towards countries outside of 
the Asian-African region. However, the days when the 
Western powers controlled our destiny are already past. The 
destiny of Asian and African countires should be taken into 
the hands of the peoples themselves. We strive to redlize our 
own economic ihegteiunios nor does that mean the exclusion 
of economic cooperation with any country outside of the 
Asian-African region. However, we want to do away with the 
exploitation of backward countries in the East by the colo- 
nial powers in the West and to develop the independent and 
sovereign economy of our own countries. Complete inde- 
pendence is an objective for which the great majority of 
Asian and African countries have to struggle for a long time. 

In China, ever since the people became masters of their own 
country, all their efforts have been aimed at the elimination of 
backwardness left behind by the prolonged semi-colonia! 
society and the building of their country into an industrialized 
one. In the last five years, we have rehabilitated the national 
economy ruined by long years of war, and have since 1953 
started the first five-year plan of economic construction. As a 
result of these efforts, production in all the main fields, such 
as iron and steel, cotton cloth, grains, have exceeded the level 
of any period in the history of China. But these achievements 
are still very small as compared with our actual needs. Our 
country is still very backward as compared with the highly 
industrialized ones. Like other countries in Asia and Africa, 
we are in urgent need of a peaceful international environment 
for the development of our independent and sovereign 
economy. 
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The Asian and African countries, opposing colonialism and 
defending national independence, treasure all the more their 
own national rights. Countries, whether big or small, strong 
or weak, should all enjoy equal rights in international rela- 
tions. Their territorial integrity and sovereignty should be 
respected and not violated. The people of all dependent 
countries should enjoy the right of national self-determination, 
and should not be subjected to persecution and slaughter. 
People, irrespective of race or colour, should all enjoy the 
fundamental human rights and not be subjected to any mal- 
treatment and discrimination. However, we cannot help being 
aware that the peoples of Tunisia, Morocco, Algeria and other 
dependent peoples who have been fighting for independence 
have never ceased to be suppressed with violence. Racial 
discrimination and persecution under racialism in the Union 
o South Africa and other places have not yet been curbed. 
The problem of Arab refugees of Palestine still remains to be 
solved. 

One should say that now the common desire of the awakened 
countries and peoples of Asia and Africa is to oppose racial 
discrimination and to demand for fundamental human rights, 
to oppose colonialism and to demand national independence, 
to firmly defend their own territorial integrity and sovereignty. 
The struggle of the Egyptian people for the restoration of their 
sovereignty over the Suez Canal Zone, the struggle of the 
Iranian people for the restoration of sovereignty over their 
netroleum resources, and the demand for the restoration of 
territorial rights of India over Goa and of Indonesia over 
West Irian, have all won sympathy from many countries in 
Asia and Africa. China's will to liberate her own territory, Tai- 
wan, has likewise won the support of all righteous ‘ag in 
the Asian-African region. This proves that the peoples of our 
Asian and African countries understand each other and have 
sympathy and concern for one another. 

Peace can only be safeguarded by mutual respect for each 
other's territorial integrity and sovereignty. The encroach- 
ment on the sovereignty and territory of any country and the 
interference in the internal affairs of any country will in- 
inevitably endanger peace. If nations give assurances not to 
commit aggression against each other, conditions will be created 
in international relations for peaceful coexistence. If nations 
give assurances not to interfere in each other's internal affairs, 
it will then be possible for the people of these countries to 
choose their own political system and way of life in accord- 
ance with their own will. Agreements on the restoration of 
peace in Indo-China were reached at the Geneva Conference 
precisely on the basis of the assurance of the parties concerned 
to respect the independence, sovereignty, unity and territorial 
integrity of the Indo-Chinese states and not to interfere in 
any way in the internal affairs of these states. In accordance 
with this, the Geneva agreements provide that the Indo-Chinese 
states shall not join any military alliance and that no foreign 
military bases should be established in these states. That ex- 
plains why the Geneva Conference was able to create favour- 
able conditions for the establishment of an area of peace. But 
after the Geneva Conference, we witnessed a development in 
the opposite direction. This is not in the interest of the Indo- 
Chinese states, nor is it in the interest of peace. We hold 
that the Geneva agreements on the restoration of peace in Indo- 
China should be strictly and faithfully carried out. The in- 
terference or obstruction from any quater should not be 
allowed. The question of peaceful unification of Korea should 
also be solved in accordance with the same principles. 

We Asian and African countries need to cooperate in the 
economic and cultural fields in order to facilitate the elimina- 
tion of the economic and cultural backwardness caused by the 
long period of colonial exploitation and oppression. This 
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cooperation should be based on equality and mutual benefit, 
with no conditions for privilege attached. The trade rela- 
tions and economic cooperation between us should have for 
its purpose the promotion of the independent economic devel- 
opment in each country, and not to convert any country into a 
sole producer of raw materials and a market for consumer 
goods. Our cultural exchange should have respect for the 
development of the national culture of each country, and not 
to ignore the characteristics and special merits of the culture 
of any. country so that we may learn and benefit from each 
other. 

Today when the peoples of Asia and Africa are increasingly 
taking their destiny into their own hands, even though the 
present economic and cultural cooperation among ourselves can- 
not yet be of a very large scale, it can be definitely said that this 
cooperation based on equality and mutual benefit will have a 
great future. We are convinced that with the advancement of 
industrialization of our countries and the raising of our 
ae yew standards of living, and with the elimination of 
artificial trade barriers placed between us from without, trade 
intercourse and economic cooperation among Asian and Afri- 
can countries will become ever closer, and cultural interflow 
will be ever more frequent. 

By following the principles of mutual respect for sovereignty 
and territorial integrity, non-aggression, non-interference in 
each other's internal affairs, equality and mutual benefit, the 

eful coexistence of countries with different social systems 
can be realized. When the principles are ensured of implemen- 
tation, there is no reason why international disputes cannot 
be settled through negotiation. 


In the interest of defending world peace, we Asian and 
African countries which are more or less under similar circum- 
stances should be the first to cooperate with one another in a 
friendly manner and put peaceful coexistence into practice. 
The discord and separation created among the Asian and Afri- 
can countries by colonial rule in the past should no longer be 
there. We Asian and African countries should respect one 
another, and eliminate any suspicion and fear which may 
exist between us. 

The Government of the People’s Republic of China fully 
agrees with the aims of the Asian-African Conference as de- 
fined by the Prime Ministers of the five South Asian countries 
in the joint communique of the Bogor Conference. We hold 
that in order to promote world peace and cooperation, the 
countries of Asia and Africa should first of all, in line with 
their common interest, seek goodwill and cooperation among 
themselves and establish friendliness and neighbourly rela- 
tions. 

India, Burma and China have affirmed the five principles of 
peaceful coexistence as the guiding principles in their mutual 
relations. These principles have received support from more 
and more countries. Following these principles, China and 
Indonesia have already achieved good results in their’ pre- 
liminary talks on the question of the nationality of the citizens 
of one country residing in the other. During the Geneva 
Conference, China also expressed its readiness to develop 
friendly relations with the Indo-Chinese states on the basis of 
these five principles. There is no reason why the relations 
between China and Thailand, the Philippines and other neigh- 
bouring countries cannot be pees on the basis of these 


five principles. China is ready to establish normal relations 
with other Asian and African countries on the basis of the 
strict adherence to these principles and is willing to promote 
the normalization of relations between China and Japan. 
In order to promote mutual understanding and cooperation 
among us, we propose that the Governments, parliaments and 
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peoples’ organizations of the Asian and African countries 
make friendly visits to each others’ countries. 

Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, gone forever are the days 
when the destiny of the Asian and African peoples is manipu- 
lated at will by others. We believe that if we are determined 
to preserve world peace, no one can drag us into war; if we 
are determined to strive for and safeguard our national inde- 
pendence, no one can continue to enslave us; if we are deter- 
mined to enter into friendly cooperation, no one can split us. 

What we Asian and African countries want are peace and 
independence. It is not our intention to make the Asian and 
African countries antagonistic to countries in other regions. 
We want just as well the establishment of peaceful and co- 
operative relations with countries in other regions. 
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This meeting of ours was not easily brought about. Though 
there are among us many different views, they should not in- 
fluence the common desire that we all hold. Our Conference 
ought to give expression to our common desires and thus 
make itself a treasured page in the history of Asia and Africa. 
At the same time, the contact that has been established by us 
through this Conference should be maintained in order that 
we may make greater contributions to world peace. 


As His Excellency President Soekarno of the Republic of 
Indonesia has rightly said, we Asians and Africans must be 
united. 


Let us greet in advance the success of our Conference. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SPEECH BY PREMIER CHOU EN-LAI, HEAD OF THE DELEGATION OF THE PEOPLE'S RE- 
PUBLIC OF CHINA, APRIL 19, 1955 


My main speech has been memeographed and is being dis- 
tributed to you. After listening to the speeches delivered by 
the heads of many delegations, I would like to make some 
supplementary remarks. 

The Chinese Delegation has come here to seek unity and not 
to quarrel. We Communists do not hide the fact that we 
believe in communism and that we consider socialist system 
a good system. There is no need at this Conference to publi- 
cize one’s ideology and the political system of one’s country, 
although differences do exist among us. 

The Chinese Delegation has come here to seek common 
ground, not to create divergence. Is there any basis for seek- 
ing common ground among us? Yes, there is. The over- 
whelming majority of the Asian and African countries and 
peoples have suffered and are still suffering from the calami- 
ties of colonialism. This is acknowledged by all of us. If 
we seek common ground in doing away with the sufferings 
and calamities under colonialism, it will be very easy for us to 
have mutual understanding and respect, mutual sympathy and 
support, instead of mutual suspicion and fear, mutual exclu- 
sion and antagonism. That is why we agree to the four pur- 
poses of the Asian-African Conference declared by the Prime 
Ministers of the five countries at the Bogor Conference and 
do not make any other proposal. 

As for the tension created solely by the United States in the 
area of Taiwan, we could have submitted for deliberation by 
the Conference an item such as the proposal made by the 
Soviet Union for seeking a settlement through an international 
conference. The will of the Chinese people to liberate their 
own territory Taiwan and the coastal islands is a just one. It is 
entirely a matter of our internal affairs and the exercise of our 
sovereignty. 

This just demand of ours won the support of many countries. 
Again, we could have submitted for deliberation by the Con- 
ference the question of recognizing and restoring the legiti- 
mate status of the People’s Republic of China in the United 
Nations. The Bogor Conference held by the Prime Ministers 
of the five Colombo Powers last year supported the restora- 
tion of the legitimate status of the People’s Republic of China 
in the United Nations. And so did other countries of Asia 
and Africa. Besides, we could have also made criticisms here 
as regards the unfair treatment of China by the United Nations. 
But we did not do all this because otherwise our Conference 
would be dragged into disputes about all these problems with- 
out any solution. 

In our Conference we should seek common ground among 
us, while keeping our differences. As to our common ground, 
the Conference should affirm all our common desires and de- 


mands. This is our main task here. As to our differences, 
none of us is asked to give up his own views, because difference 
in viewpoints is an objective reality. But we should not let our 
differences hinder us from achieving agreement as far as our 
main task is concerned. On the basis of our common points, 
we should try to understand and appreciate the different views 
that we hold. 


Now first of all I would like to talk about the question of 
different ideologies and social systems. We have to admit that 
among our Asian and African countries we do have different 
ideologies and different social systems. But this does not pre- 
vent us from seeking common ground and being united. Many 
independent countries have appeared since the Second World 
War. One group of them are countries led by the Communist 
Parties ; another group of them are countries led by nationalists, 
There are not many countries in the first group. But what 
some people dislike is the fact that the 600 million Chinese 
people have chosen a political system which is socialist in 
nature and led by the Chinese Communist Party and that the 
Chinese people are no longer under the rule of the imperialists. 
The countries in the second group are greater in number, such 
as India, Burma Indoesia and many other countries in Asia 
and Africa. Both of these groups of countries have become 
independent from the colonial rule and are still continuing 
their struggle for complete independence. Is there any reason 
why we cannot understand soll tmeed each other and give 
support and sympathy to each other? There is every reason to 
make the five principles the basis for establishing friendly co- 
operation and good neighbourly relations among us. We Asian 
and African countries, China included, are all backward eco- 
nomically and culturally. Inasmuch as our Asian-African Con- 
ference does not exclude anybody, why couldn’t we ourselves 
understand each other and enter into friendly cooperation? 


Secondly, I would like to talk about the question as to 
whether there is freedom of religious belief. Freedom of 
religious belief is a principle recognized by all modern nations. 
We Communists are atheists, but we respect all those who 
have religious belief. We hope that those with religious belief 
will also respect.those without. China is a country where there 
is freedom of religious belief. There are, in China, not only 
seven million Communists, but also tens of millions of 
Moslems and Buddhists and millions of Protestants and Catho- 
lics. Here in the Chinese Delegation, there is a pious Eaman of 
the Islamic faith. Such a situation is no obstacle to the in- 
ternal unity of China. Why should it be impossible in the 
community of Asian and African countries to unite those with 
religious belief and those without? The days of instigating 
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religious strife should have passed, because those who profit 
from instigating such strife are not those among us. 

Thirdly, I would like to talk about the question of the so- 
called subversive activities. The struggle of the Chinese people 
against colonialism lasted for more than a hundred years. 
The national and democratic revolutionary struggles led by the 
Chinese Communist Party finally achieved success only after a 
strenuous and difficult course of thirty years. It is impossible 
to relate all the sufferings of the Chinese people under the rule 
of imperialism, feudalism and Chiang Kai-shek. At last, the 
Chinese people have chosen their state system and the present 
government. It is by the efforts of the Chinese people that the 
Chinese revolution had won its victory. It is certainly not 
imported from without. This point cannot be denied even by 
those who do not like the victory of the Chinese revolution. 
As a Chinese proverb says: “Do not do unto others what you 
yourself do not desire.’’ We are against outside interference; 
how could we want to interfere in the internal affairs of others ? 
Some people say: There are more than ten million overseas 
Chinese whose dual nationality might be taken advantage of 
to carry out subversive activities. But the problem of dual 
nationality is something left behind by old China. Up to date, 
Chiang Kai-shek is still using some very few overseas Chinese 
to carry out subversive activities against the countries where 
they are residing. The people’s government of new China, 
however, is ready to solve the problem of dual nationality of 
overseas Chinese with the government of the countries con- 
cerned. Some other people say that the autonomous region of 
Thai people in China is a threat to others. There are in China 
more than forty million national minorities of ‘scores of na- 
tionalities. The Thai people and the Chuang people, who are 
of the same stock as the Thai people, number almost ten mil- 
lion. Since they do exist we must grant them the right of 
autonomy. Just as there is an autonomous state for Shan people 
in Burma, every national minority in China has its autonomous 
region. The national minorities in China exercise their right 
of autonomy within China, how could that be said as being a 
threat to our neighbours ? 
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On the basis of the strict adherence to the five principles, 
we are prepared now to establish normal relations with all the 
Asian and African countries; with all the countries in the 
world; and first of all, with our neighbouring countries. The 
problem at present is not that we are carrying out subversive 
activities against the governments of other countries, but that 
there are people who are establishing bases around China in 
order to carry out subversive activities against the Chinese 
Government. For instance, on the border between China and 
Burma there are in fact remnant armed elements of the Chiang 
Kai-shek clique who are carrying out destructive activities 
against both China and Burma. Because of the friendly rela- 
tions between China and Burma, and because we have always 
respected the sovereignty of Burma, we have confidence in the 
Government of Burma for the solution of this problem. 


The Chinese people have chosen and support their own 
government. There is freedom of religious belief in China. 
China has no intention whatsoever to subvert the governments 
of its neighbouring countries. On the contrary, it is China 
that is suffering from the subversive activities which are 
openly carried out without any disguise by the United States 
of America. Those who do not believe in this may come to 
China or send someone there to see for themselves. We take 
cognizance of the fact that there are doubts in the mind of 
those who do not yet know the truth. There is a saying in 
China: ‘Better seeing once than hearing a hundred times.” 
We welcome the delegates of all the participating countries in 
this Conference to visit China at any time they like. We have 
no bamboo curtain, but some people are spreading a smoke- 
screen between us. 


The 1,600 million people of Asia and Africa wish our Con- 
ference success. All the countries and peoples of the world 
who desire peace are looking forward to the contribution which 
the Conference will make towards the extension of the area 
of peace and the establishment of collective peace. 

Let us, the Asian and African countries, be united and do 
our utmost to make the Asian-African Conference a success. 


By KHALED EL-AZEM, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Syria 
Delivered at the Asian-African Conference, Bandung, Indonesia 


International conferences have become a daily occurrence, 

but this Conference of ours is unique in the eyes of 
history. By its very nature, by its very objectives, and by its 
very name, our Conference stands without parallel and with- 
out precedent. Here is an assembly of the ancient world at the 
dawn of awakening. Here is an assembly that stands on its 
own feet, inspired by its own spirit and led by its own mind. 
Here is an assembly that meets not to establish a balance of 
power, not to divide spoils and not to draw new maps for 
homelands or peoples. We come to bury the evils, not to 
praise them. 

To this Conference we bring our determination to maintain 
peace and security based on justice and human dignity. We 
meet exposed to no accusation. We harbour no motives of 
imperialism for, at times, we were the victims of foreign 
domination. Our birth as States began with the death of old 
Empires. We favour no discrimination of race, of colour, of 
language or of creed for, at times, we were and still are targets 
of discrimination. We aim at no exploitation, no intimidation 


Tine is a historic moment in the history of mankind. 


and at no conquest, for our resources had been subjected to 
exploitation, our political life to intimidation and our countries 
to conquest. The evidence is not lacking as the evidence is 
now a living and a vibrant reality. Amongst us are national 
heroes who fought for the independence and sovereignty of 
their peoples. We do not need to recite their names for fame 
is the best name. Yet we come not from prejudice and venge- 
ance. We come to place our collective will in the service 
of international peace, peace based on freedom, liberty and 
equality. 

In the battle for peace, first and foremost, we must have faith 
in our capacity and our potentiality. We are not negligible. 
It is true we are under-developed in the military and economic 
fields. It is equally true that we do not possess nuclear and 
other weapons of mass destruction. But still our contribution 
can be great and decisive. With our combined will, if we 
earnestly will, we can veto a catastrophic war or bring it down 
to a minimum. Without us a world war cannot be waged. We 
command the greatest of manpower, of raw material, of war 
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fuel, of military bases and of strategic positions. What a great 
asset to arrest war and establish peace. 

But, peace cannot be manufactured. Peace is not a commo- 
dity liable to export or import. Peace is the making of a peace- 
ful mind, of a peaceful action. 


Yet how can the world hope to achieve peace with this wild 
race of armaments. It is no secret that certain powers are en- 
gaged in a dreadful industry of death and destruction. Nuclear 
energy, a great blessing by itself, could if uncontrolled, turn 
the world to ashes, civilization to annihilation and mankind to 
extinction. This is no exaggeration, for all scientific authority 
on record has asserted that the atom could destroy the whole 
world down to the last atom. It seemed as though man’s genius 
is making for his own destruction. And the questions arise, 
why resort to weapons of mass destruction—why not invoke 
the means of pacific settlement? We know that each and every 
dispute is soluble when all the parties abide by fairness and pay 
heed to the counsel of equity. Should a third war be waged, 
there would be no victors or vanquished. Those in the right 
or in the wrong, those on the offensive or defensive—all would 
be brought to non-existence. 

This dreadful destiny decreases that peaceful co-existence 
must be the basic foundation of our international life. It is a 
fallacy to think of war as a necessity. It is a great evil to think 
of war as an unavoidable evil. In this world of ours with the 
human genius capturing the riches of nature, all human needs 
can be satisfied. There is ample room for all ideas to be ad- 
vanced, and enough room for all ideals to be achieved. Peace- 
ful co-existence of diversities and even adversities is feasible. 
The fittest for our political life and for our economic and 
social orders can be decided on their merits and values. It is 
obvious, however, that when a given existence is rightful and 
legitimate co-existence is not only desirable but imperative. 
An existing situation that does not arise from aggression or 
stem from invasion is worthy of continued existence. Thus a 
State is free to live its own way—free from intimidation. sub- 
version and domination. 

Co-existence, however, is not restricted to the big five. Small 
states are entitled to equal sovereignty. Our right is not mea- 
sured by our might. The strong and the weak are equal in the 
eyes of the Law of Nations. Each and every state, no matter 
how small, is sovereign on its territory, sovereign over its 
people and sovereign in formulating its own policy without 
any pressure or intimidation by any stronger state. Our affairs, 
internal or external, are ours. As small states we refuse to be 
dominated or led this way or that. The choice is ours and we 
shall resist any intervention with all the resources at our 
command. This is how we understand co-existence. With this 
in mind we need not belong to blocks, alliances and the like. 
We become members of an international family tied with the 
bonds of co-existence based on sovereignty and equality. No 
doubt the task is exceedingly difficult. It is an up-hill battle 
but the choice is between co-existence and no-existence. To 
be or not to be, that is the question. And it must be our 
question. 

Yet peace can only be achieved and maintained in a free 
world. It has been said time and again that peace is indi- 
visible. With this axiom we do not quarrel. But when free- 
dom reigns indivisible—when freedom is not a monopoly— 
when freedom is preached and practiced, peace will take care 
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of itself. Peace is bound to reign. With vestiges of colonialism 
and relics of imperialism there cannot be peace. An invasion 
or aggression, no matter how remote, do not lead to peace. 
The eradication of aggression is a prerequisite for security and 
stability. In support of this assertion certain problems may 
be cited. 

The Palestine question is one and a tragic one too. The 
territory is part and parcel of the Arab World from imme- 
morial time. Being our Southern Province, Palestine has shared 
with Syria its rise and fall since the dawn of history. As an 
outcome of imperialism and anti-semitism, Israel was estab- 
lished in a country not of its own. The legitimate people were 
up-rooted from their homeland, and now wandering in their 
seventh year of exile. Israel has usurped a country, robbed a 
people of their property, wealth and fortune and defied the 
fundamental principles of human rights. Now, the Holy 
Land is suffering massacres, atrocities and various types of 
genocide at the hands of Israel. It is noteworthy that Israel 
does not belong to Asia or Africa. Israel is a pocket left 
behind the line of imperialism in its desperate retreat. Placed 
at one of the main gates of Asia, at the cross roads of the 
three continents, Israel is an advanced outpost of imperialism. 
Thus, Israel exposes to danger the liberty of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa—a liberty they captured through their sweat, 
blood and tears. 

Next comes the question of North Africa. The conditions 
in Morocco, Tunis and Algeria are distressing and disturbing. 
Morocco, a State ten centuries old, is now a vast concentration 
camp with a deposed monarch. Tunis is lingering since 1950 
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in a process of protracted negotiations for its humble autonomy. 
Algeria is in a state of little war a recurrence of a century 
conflict. In general these three Arab territories, once the seat 
of dynasties and civilizations, are denied their national aspira- 
tions and the exercise of the principle of self-determination. 
Since the establishment of the Arab League, our efforts for a 
peaceful and equitable settlement have failed. 

Africa presents another tragic problem. Racial discrimina- 
tion against the people of Indian and Pakistan origin and the 
policy of apartheid are a source of grave concern and deep 
anxiety to the whole civilized world. The disgraceful practices 
and legislations that gave rise to the problem are unforgiveable 
in the age of the United Nations and the principles enshrined 
in its Charter. It is sad that the United Nations has failed 
to undo these flagrant violations, thereby assuming the role 
of a debating society. 

In Asia we have the question of West Irian. This is again a 
legacy of imperialism. The territory is an integral part of the 
Republic of Indonesia. It is alarming that the United Nations 
dealing with this question in its last session has not adopted a 
resolution framed in the most moderate language. 

In all these problems imperialism stands out as the main 
cause with no other cause. Should these acts of aggression 
continue, the problems would continue and the state of inse- 
curity is bound to continue. To achieve pesce all pockets of 
imperialism should be washed away, all evils of discrimination 
should be swept away. When all the debris of imperialism is 
removed, then, and only then, we can inaugurate an era of 
everlasting peace and prosperity. 
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This Conference of ours can make a great contribution to 
lead mankind on the high road to peace. We have referred to 
some problems closely related to peace and security. Certainly 
other problems can be cited. At a later stage we shall be ready 
in the plenary and in the committees to express our views 
fully, freely and frankly, on any problem. We shall be ready 
to suggest solutions and lines of action. We are confident we 
do not stand alone. Peace-loving and freedom-loving peoples 
all over the world will, no doubt, respond to our call. The 
Latin American States in particular that broke out, like our- 
selves, from the shells of Empires will be glad to cooperate 
and associate themselves in our endeavours. 

The problems are too known to require detailed survey. 
The solutions are not difficult to find. What we require is co- 
operation, coordination and action. Here in the Conference or 
in the United Nations we are ready to take a unified action 
in order to build a free world—free from domination of any 
kind, free from exploitation of any type and free from pressure 
of any degree. To achieve this objective Syria is ready to lend 
its support wholeheartedly and with loyalty and sincerity. 

We trust that our Conference will lead to concrete results. 
The world has become sick of deliberations without tangible 
outcome. It would be a great disappointment to public opinion 
if we are to continue ourselves to orate as a substitute for 
constructive measures. We hope, when we go back to our 
homes, we will be able to offer our people a list of action 
rather than a heap of speeches. Let us hope that the closing 
session of our Conference would point out before us a line of 
conduct and action to realize the sublime purpose of this 
historic Conference. The peoples of the world are awaiting 
our deliberation. They hold their breath to know that we met, 
that we agreed and that we acted. 
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